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Various student groups co-hosted a 9/11 tribute to mark the anniversary. 


Hopkins community 
commemorates 9/1] 


By RACHEL COHEN 
For The News-Letter 


To commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of the 
Sept. 11 attacks, the JHU 
Muslim Association (JHU- 
MA), Hopkins Hillel and 
Students Education and 
Empowering for Diversity 
(SEED) co-organized a me- 


a spppal-eyent for the Hop- | 
~~ kins student body, which 


was attended by roughly 
250 people. 

The event, which took 
place in Hodson Hall, be- 
gan with a reception pro- 
viding refreshments and 
information about the or- 
ganizations —_ sponsoring 
the event. There were also 
areas designated to write 


Initiative will award grants 


thoughts and feelings re- | 
lated to an_ individual’s 
experience and memory of 
9/11. 

“I think that in a gen- | 
eral sense being here at the 
tenth anniversary of a me- 
morial of 9/11 for people in 
our generation is just really 
important,” sophomore 
Jenny Ferentz said. 


was a key organizer in the 
event. 

“T really feel as though | 
we have a responsibility 
to hold onto this) memory 
and keep it alive.” 
said as he 
the students filling the 
seats of Hodson 110. 

See 9/11 MEMORIAL, pace A8 


to improve intro courses — 


By MIZUHA OGAWA tive committee, said. “We 
For The News-Letter want to make sure that it 
is a profitable experience | 
The Gateway Science and that [students] enjoy | 
Initiative, a new project it, that they learn a lot and | 
working to strengthen they get prepared to move | 
Hopkins’s undergraduate on to the next stage of their | 
introductory level science education.” 
courses, received $800,000 Most of the introductory | 
to award grants so profes- courses offered here at Hop- | 
sors can implement ideas _ kins consist of large lecture | 
for new-and-improved _ style classes taught by a pro- 
classrooms. fessor two or three times a | 
The ini- week. In 
tiative re- addition, 
ceived the these _ lec- | 
green light The University TEC. tures. 5 are”) 
e proceed ggnized that a great $ nee Sr 
this ast mented by 
May, se marys of our students, smaller sec- 
its. main especially from ‘the ons that 
goalinthe Krieger School of meet once 
next sever- Arts and Sciences, go 2 week and 
al months through these science *° ‘usnt 
is to deter- troug crete: by a teach- 
mine the Classes, and we feel ing  assis- 
specific like wecando better. tant. 
areas that Class 
need revi- — Steven David, KSAS_ structure 
sion. Vice Dean of Education, like this is 
“The typical to 
Univer- a introducto- 
sity recog- Ty, courses 
ne es taught at 
a great many of our stu- most universities. However, 
dents, especially from the improving the method of 
Krieger School of Arts and teaching in those classes, 
Sciences, go through these perhaps by enhancing the 
science classes, and we feel communication _ between 
like we can do better,” Pro- professors and _ students, 


fessor Stephen David, Vice 
Dean of the Undergradu ate 
Education and co-chair of 
- the Gateway Science Initia- 


can greatly increase positive 

learning and motivation. 
“The professor does a 
Seer GATEWAY, pace A7 
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Charles Village break-ins worry residents 


Increase in burglaries attributed to inadequate home security measures 


By OLIVIA CUSIMANO 
AND ABBY HARRI 
For The News-Letter 


Three recent break-ins 
in the Charles Village area 
have led to concern about 
the safety of local resi- 
dents, including Hopkins 
students who live in row 
houses. 

The first of the series 
of burglaries took place 
on the 300 block of E. Uni- 
versity Parkway on Sept. 

The Hopkins Cam- 
pus Safety and Security 


Weekly Report reads: “At 
11:27 PM, a non-affiliate 
reported being awakened 
in the rear bedroom of his 
apartment to an unknown 
male, who fled upon seeing 
him.” 

Officials report that 
they believe the perpe- 
trator entered through a 
closed, but unlocked win- 
dow. Nothing was found 
in the area to suggest who 
the perpetrator might be, 
but the investigation is on- 
going. 

Lieutenant Mark Long 


of the Hopkins Campus 
Safety and Security De- 
partment believes _ that 
these break-ins were 
largely due to residents 
neglecting to take the ex- 
tra care in securing their 
homes. 

“In the vast majority of 
cases reviewed, the per- 
petrator had easy access 
to the residence and prop- 
erty through unlocked 
and sometimes wide open 
doors and windows. In 
an attempt to prevent 
these types of burglar- 


ies, we have targeted spe- 
cific blocks with fliers and 
shared applicable preven- 
tion tips with residents,” 
Long wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

“When residents ap- 
ply the tips we provide, 
they can minimize their 
vulnerability resulting-in 
suspects going elsewhere 
in search of easier tar- 
gets.” 

These cases and others 
have lead some to believe 
that this might indicate 

See BREAK-IN, pace A8 


By NASH JENKINS 
For The News-Letter 


The Brody Learning 
Commons construction 
is business as usual, ac- 
cording the Commons’ 
construction blog. The ex- 
treme weather of the first 
weeks of the semester 
failed to impede building 
progress. Since the Com- 


Tear 7 ae Sia 


at 


mons’ frame has been 
roofed since early sum- 
mer, recent rainfall was 
not a concern and proved 
innocuous. 

July 2012 remains the 
scheduled opening date, 
giving library staff suffi- 
cient time to migrate into 
the Commons and prepare 
before the beginning of the 
2012-2013 school year, ac- 


YOUNGBIN PARK/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The Brody Learning Commons site was not damaged during more than a week of bad weather in Baltimore. 


Construction unhindered by hurricane 


“ses *™ 


cording to Brian Shields, 
the Communications and | 
Marketing Manager for the 
Sheridan Libraries. 

The four-story build- 
ing sits atop the Beach, 
adjacent to MSE, and will 
expand the library’s space 
and functions by includ- 
ing, among other things, 
additional study areas. 

See BRODY, pace A2 
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Freshman 


Convocation 
rescheduled 
afler Irene 


By NASH JENKINS 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins will officially 
welcome its new fresh- 
men and transfer students 
to campus at Convoca- 
tion, the annual ceremony 


| hosted by Hopkins to com- 


memorate their entrance 
into the Hopkins commu- 


| | nity. 


Now — scheduled for 
Monday, Sept. 19 at 7 p.m., 
the event comes three 
weeks after the first day of 
classes and nearly a month 
after Orientation at Home- 
wood. 

“We've been here for 
awhile now, so it might 
not feel like the beginning 
of anything,” said ,fresh- 
man John Boutillier. “But 
better late than never, I 
guess.” 

The delay was not a 
matter of choice for Uni- 
officials, who 
were forced to postpone 
the event after Hurri- 


_ cane Irene forged its path 


along the Eastern sea- 
board. 

The storm uprooted 
trees across campus, quar- 
antined freshmen in their 
dorms on their first week- 
end at college and placed a 
damper on many Orienta- 
tion events in spite of at- 
tempts to relocate indoors. 
SeE CONVOCATION, pace A7 


Drive collects books for Baltimore community groups, schools 


By PAVITRA GUDUR 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Office of 
Community Services is 
conducting the second an- 
nual Books for Baltimore! 
Book Drive for new and 
gently used books of all 
reading levels. 

Throughout the month 
of September, the books 
can be dropped off at lo- 


cations around Hopkins. 


campuses, and will be 
donated to various insti- 
tutions throughout Bal- 
timore, including senior 
centers and schools, 


The drop-off locations 
this year include the 550 
North Broadway Build- 
ing, the Hopkins Hospi- 
tal Patient Library in East 
Baltimore, the Friedheim 
Library at Peabody, the 
O'Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter at Homewood, the Da- 
vis Building on the Mount 
Washington Campus and 
the Asthma and Mason F. 
Lord Building at Bayview 
Medical Center. 

Nearly a dozen local 
groups and _ institutions, 
varying from year to year, 
benefit from the book 
drive. The recipients are 


chosen by Pamela Bechtel, 
the program development 
coordinator at the Office of 
Community Services and 
creator of the Books for 
Baltimore! Book Drive. 
During the first Books 
for Baltimore! Book Drive, 
the Moravia Park Drive Se- 
nior Center, Ashland Ter- 
rence Senior Center, Oliver 
Senior Center, John Booth 
Senior Center, Esperanza 
Center, Bluford Drew Jemi- 
son S.T.E.M. Academy, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
High School and Tench 
Tilghman Elementary and 
SeE BOOKDRIVE, pace A7 
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Escort van 
changes 
to route 
system 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
and ELAINE CHAO 
For The News-Letter 


The escort van service 


shifted focus this year as 
it adopted a new name, 
repainted its fleet of vans 
and switched from a taxi 
service to a route system. 
The new service 
known as the Blue Jay 
Shuttle and operates 


daily in brightly colored | 


vans. 


The major non-cosmet- | 


ic switch comes in the 
difference to the pick-up 
system. 

Instead of calling a 
van for pick up, as it has 


been in previous years, | 


students now wait for the 
shuttle at designated stops 
dotted around the campus 
— essentially switching 
from taxi pick-ups to a bus 
route, 

“The SGA conducted 
a survey last fall regard- 
ing the escort van,” Greg 
Smith, Head of the Blue 
Jay Shuttle division at the 
Office Facilities Manage- 
ment, said. 

“A lot of feedback con- 
cerning students not us- 
ing the service [suggested 
it was] due to wait time 
and not knowing when 
the van would show up. 

“Most responses sug- 
gested a fixed route sys- 
tem like the JHMI would 
be desirable.” 

Save for aesthetics, there 
have been few practical 
changes to the vans. 

Eight vans follow the 
route daily. 


A few others have not | 


been redecorated and serve 
as backups. 

The vans leave Mason 
Hall at 5:45 p.m. every eve- 
ning and every 30 minutes 
thereafter until 10:45 p.m. 

All Johns Hopkins af- 
filiates can hail the vans 
at stops around campus 
and check when the next 
one is due at www.next- 
bus.com. 

Those without smart- 
phones can call or text 
410-834-2833 to find out 
when the next van is com- 
ing. 

Passengers must be at 
a marked “flag” stop and 
display a J-Card to hail a 
van. 

After 11:15 p.m. the 
vans revert to point-to- 
point service when called 
at 410-516-8700; the same 
number listed on every J- 
Card. 

The new Blue Jay Shut- 
tle has received positive 

reviews by some members 
of the Hopkins commu- 
nity. 
“| like that the Blue jay 
Shuttle is punctual. It left 
on time, and it arrived 
back at Mason Hall on 
time, making my trip easy 
to plan,” freshman Aurora 
Jin said. 

Junior Pujan Dave 
found the new shuttle sys- 
tem relatively simple to use 
too. 

“I have taken it and 
personally find that that it 
was pretty easy to under- 
stand after I went through 
the process myself,” Dave 
said. 

To facilitate the shuttle 
system’s use, the univer- 
sity has made information 
regarding the shuttle sys- 
tem’s functions available 
online at www.parking. 

jhu.edu/bluejayshuttle. 
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Brody Learning Commons on pace for July 2012 open 


BRODY, rrom Al 
| With upwards of 500 seats, 
the Commons will increase 
the library’s seating capac- 
ity by nearly a third. 
Despite the on-sched- 
| ule pace, the omnipres- 
ence of construction 
| continues to pose inconve- 
| niences to the Homewood 
| campus. Upperclassmen 
| returned to campus this 
fall to significant 
| structural advancements 
| to the building, but little 
| reprieve from the con- 
tinuing advancement’s 
| annoyances; freshmen 
| arrived at Hopkins to 
| find their daytime study- 
| ing in the upper levels of 
| the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library impeded by the 
| noise of cranes, drills and 
workers. 

Construction crews 
| man the site from sev- 
en in the morning until 
three in the afternoon 
| from Monday through 
Friday, requiring a de- 
scent into the bowels 
of the library for those 
students seeking respite 
from noise while work- 
ing. D-level, for example, 
is now rarely desolate in 
the daytime hours. 

Beyond the library, the 
construction site obstructs 
the walk from Charles 
Street south of the Beach 
and the Mattin Center into 
Keyser Quad. Access from 
the Mattin Center to the 
Keyser Quad via Maryland 
Hall is presently unavail- 
able. 

Students have _ re- 
sponded to the inconve- 
niences with degrees of 
irritation. 


see 


By EVAN BROOKER= 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
unanimously passed the 
Student Initiative Grant 
this past Tuesday. Meant to 
spark innovation on Home- 
wood, the grant awards 
undergraduates with up to 
$1,000 to fund a campus 
improvement projects. 

Project ideas listed on the 
grant application include 
physical additions to cam- 
pus, student performances, 
student involvement events, 
dorm life improvement and 
software and web design. 
One idea that was discussed 
was the possibility of an 
iPhone application that dis- 
plays a map of campus. 

The SGA then _pro- 
ceeded to debate a consti- 
tutional amendment from 
the Committee on Student 
Elections (CSE) regarding 
declaring one’s candidacy 
for office. The amend- 
ment was tabled until next 
week’s meeting, mainly 
because of the absence of 
some senior members. 

However, the introduc- 
tion of the amendment 
started a dialogue about 
how the SGA can reform 
its election process. 

One of the sections in 
the proposed amendment 
would allow candidates 
to enter the race later than 
was previously permitted. 
If there are too few candi- 
dates contending for a par- 
ticular position or if a can- 
didate were to be running 
unopposed, the CSE would 
allow new candidates to 
join the race right up until 
the beginning of the voting 
period. 

The intention of this leg- 
islation is to enhance the 
democratic process and to 
have transparent elections 
that encourage competition. 

“ISGA campaigns give] 


html. 

“I would encourage ev- 
eryone to check it out, grab 
a map, and figure out what 
stops you live by and what 
routes you can take,” Smith 
said. 

“What we've found is 
that who have ridden it, 
get it and appreciate it. I 
would say just try it out.” 


the best opportunity for 
students [who don’t hold 
office] to interact with 
their government,” Merrill 
Anovick, Sophomore Class 
President, said. 

Currently, candidates 
have to attend a manda- 
tory information meeting, 
complete a petition form 
and complete a campaign 


“The [con- | . = I 
struction’s] Ane t 
largest im- | 1 oe 

S | a 
pediment See f ; 
to my daily ; ww ¥ 


life is la rgely 
due to it be- 
ing such an 


eyesore. Con- 
struction’s 
never a_ pret- 
ty process,” 
freshman 
Sean Donohue 
said. 


However, 
amidst aggra- 
vation, antici- 
pation lingers. 


“I’m eager 
for the Bro- 
dy Learning 

» § 


Commons to 
be complete,” 
freshman 
Alexis Gan- 
naway 
“I frequently 

go to the library and I usu- 
ally study on M-level — a 
floor that enables people 
to not only work individu- 
ally, but also be able to 
have conversations with 
fellow students. This floor 
is usually extremely busy 
and having extra room 
in a similar space will be 
great.” 

Indeed, some students 
were eager for the Com- 
mons’ completion. 

“Ym very excited to see 
how the Brody Learning 
Commons will alter the 
studying dynamics of fu- 
ture and current Hopkins 
students. I believe it truly 
will show how dedicated 
the Johns Hopkins admin- 
istration is to the better- 
ment of its student body 


finance form before they 
are eligible to run. 

As an SGA member 
pointed out, these. tasks 
would be difficult to com- 
plete the day before an 
election. 

Despite the good inten- 
tions, some SGA mem- 
bers still had reservations 
about the _ legistlation. 
Some members wondered 
whether students would 
really decide the day be- 
fore an election to run for 
office. But if students real- 
ize that they may be run- 
ning against only one oth- 
er candidate, they may be 
more likely to run. 

Some pointed out that 
this legislation may encour- 
age students who had pre- 
viously planned to run fora 
certain position to wait and 
see the how big the fields 
are for all of the positions, 
inadvertently reducing the 
original size of the field. In 


- 


gl 


and will only add to the 
functionality and beauty 
of our campus,” Donohue 
said. 

The Commons, which 
the university slates to 
open in July 2012, is named 
in honor of Dr. William 
R. Brody, Hopkins’ thir- 
teenth president, whose 
twelve-year tenure ended 
in 2008. 


“Bill and Wendy 
Brody sought to connect 
the people and _ ideas 


that would enrich our 
students’ academic and 
social lives, expand the 
creativity of our univer- 
sity and embrace our 
community. This build- 
ing, which by its very de- 
sign will foster the kinds 
of connections and dis- 


SGA passes Student Initiative Grant 


help center provided by the- 
university, to get assistance 
with certain courses. 

However, these sessions 
can have up to six students. 
Sometimes students need | 
individual attention and 
not everyone can afford a 
private tutor. And for those 
that can afford private tu- 
tors, it is not always easy to 
find someone quickly. 

Larsen suggested creat- 
ing a database that would 
give students a facile way 
of finding tutors. She rec- 
ommended a link be made 
on ISIS that would display 
the contact information of 
tutors in various subjects. 

To ensure the quality of 
the tutors, the individuals 
listed on this link could be 
recommended by profes- 
sors. 

Many SGA _ members 
came to the consensus that 
the best way to create a 
private tutoring program 


addition, one would be to 
SGA member expand the 
pointed out [SGA campaigns Learning 
that students —. Den. 
who enter the give] the best Accord- 
race very late ; ing to some 
do not ice BPPOrtU ney SGA mem- 
campaigns for students to bers, tutors 
that are well .- +45 would be 
executed. * interact wit more likely 
This led their government. to work if 
many to ask they were 
whether or —MeERRILL offered a 
not the SGA fixed  sal- 
would be en- ANOVICK, ary from 
couraging SOPHOMORE. the Learn- 
“sloppy cam- ing Den as 
paigns.” opposed to 
Two sugges- receiving 
tions were made to amelio- unstable commission. The 
rate some of these problems. SGA added that if such in- 


First, the SGA should create 
a lag time between declar- 
ing candidacy and starting 
the campaign. This period 
would give other students 
more time to think about 
running. 

Second, SGA should in- 
crease advertisement and 
promotion of student elec- 
tions. The SGA plans on pro- 
liferating advertisements 
much earlier this year and 
in much greater quantities. 

Once the legislation was 
tabled, the SGA discussed 
Junior Class President Alex- 
andra Larsen’s plan to cre- 
ate a private tutoring pro- 
gram. Many students use 
the Learning Den, an extra 


centives were to be imple- 
mented, students would 
have greater access to these 
individual tutors. 
However, the SGA noted 
that professors and TAs are 
great resources and they 
should be the first people 
students ask for help. 
Additionally, this week, 
some SGA members’ will 
be attending a dinner in 
Garland hall hosted by 
Scannell-Kurz, a consult- 
ing firm. 
The firm is doing re- 
search about financial aid 


coveries that the Brodys 
sought to encourage, is a 
fitting tribute to Bill and 
Wendy,” said Winston 
Tabb, Dean of University 
Libraries and Museums 
at the Commons’ “Top- 
ping Off” ceremony in 
May, at which a white 
I-beam autographed by 
hundreds of members of 
the Hopkins community 
was secured to the upper 
level of the Commons’ 
steel skeleton. 

The Brody Learning 
Commons is the creative 
brainchild of the Boston- 
and-Phoenix-based ar- 
chitecture firm Shepley 
Bulfinch, whose portfolio 
includes the edifices of 
Stanford, Harvard and 
Yale, and continues in 
both the Homewood tra- 
dition of stately red brick 
and the university’s incli- 
nation in the past decade 
towards campus beautifi- 
cation. 

Shields elaborated on 


the Commons’ design 


and function as largely 
remedial to the woes of 
the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library. 

“This project is a num- 
ber of years in the mak- 
ing,” Shields said, citing 
students’ concerns with 


MSE features 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 


News & Features Editor 


The MSE Library is cur- 
rently home to a new ex- 
hibit, “Daily Miracles: Sci- 
ence in Everyday Life.” The 
M-Level display cases are 
filled with artifacts linked 
to significant contributions 
in the science students see 
in the classroom and be- 
yond. The exhibit is on dis- 
play until Jan. 6, 2012. 

“The exhibit is designed 
to bring attention to some 
of the ways that scientific 
discovery over the centu- 
ries has contributed to our 
knowledge and _ well-be- 
ing—which is not always 
about the big, notable, his- 
torical discoveries that we 
associate with Galileo, Ein- 
stein or Watson and Crick. 

Instead, the exhibit high- 
lights several roles that sci- 
ence plays in our everyday 
lives—those “daily mira- 
cles” that we might take for 
granted,” Gabrielle Dean, 
curator of the exhibit and a 
librarian at the Sheridan Li- 
braries, wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. 

The exhibit focuses on 
three main areas: pharma- 
cology, science education, 
and science “recreation,” 

such as World Fairs. 

According to the Sheri- 
dan Libraries blog, the ex- 
hibit was inspired by two 
pharmacy ledgers, a gift 
from the family of Krieger 
alum Darlene Bookoff. 

Many lesser-known 
researchers, including a 
few former Hopkins stu- 


and will speak with SGA 
members to evaluate the 
-university’s ability to help 
need blind applicants. 


dents and faculty, are seen 
through both a scientific 
and personal lens. Phar- 
| macy ledgers, hand-writ- 
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said. The new structure will function as an alternative study location to the MSE Library when its construction is completed. 


the library, chiefly the 
lack of natural light and 
consequent institutional 
feel to the levels below M, 
as influential and instruc- 
tive to the Commons’ 
blueprints. 

A spacious café will re- 
place the minimalist Café 
Q on the library’s Q-level; 
a resplendent, well-lit 100- 
seat reading room will 
provide an alternative to 


.the library’s present study 


areas. 

“This truly is the stu- 
dents’ building,” Shields 
said, paraphrasing Dean 
Tabb’s adherence to the in- 
terests of the Homewood 
community relevant to the 
construction of the Com- 
mons. 

Last November, for ex- 
ample, Tabb placed twen- 
ty-four different chairs 
on the M-level of the li- 
brary. Students voted on 
which they preferred; the 
winners will be featured 
in the Commons’ study, 
lounge, -and café areas. 
One can view the fur- 
niture selected, as well 
as construction updates 
and images, on the Com- 
mons’ construction blog 
(www.jhblogs.com/ble), 
which Shields updates 
regularly. 


new exhibit 


on everyday science 


ten prescriptions, aged sci- 
ence textbooks, and other 
instruments bring class- 
room science and ordinary 
life occurrences together. 

For instance, on display 
is a biology exam from 
Hopkins alum William 
Grauer, taken in 1934. Ac-’ 
companying it, a blunt 
and humorous letter to his 
mother. This part of the ex- 
hibit gives students a look 
into lives of scientists as 
they were going through 
similar experiences. 

The exhibit also features 
items from the World’s 
Fair, which offer a unique 
insight into science and ev- 
eryday life. 

“I think people will also 
really enjoy the World’s 
Fairs souvenir books,” 
Dean wrote. “What I love 


_ about these books is how 


they connect us to the past. 

“Although the techno- 
logical feats they illustrate 
might seem old to us now, 
those Fairs—and the many 
kinds of souvenirs they gen- 
erated—teally initiated the 
kind of popular science that 
we now enjoy in science mu- 
seums and TV. shows.” 

The strength of this ex- 
hibit is its overall diversity. 
With displays that range 
from herbariums to atlases 
the exhibit shows the ver- 
satility of science. 

“I also hope that stu 
dents who see the exhibit 
will like being reminded 
that you don’t have to be 
a famous researcher to 
make a significant con- 
tribution to science, en- 

‘gineering, nursing, pub- 
lic health and medicine,” 
Dean wrote. 
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HEES parties like it’s 2004 at Ethiopian New Year Celebration 


By STEPHANIE HUIE 
For The News Lett 


; 


I he 


Hopkins — Ethio- 


pian and Eritrean Society 
(HEES) celebrated the Ethi- 
opian New Year on S 
day in the 
Hall. 


Che green, red and yel- 
low decorated event con- 
sisted of a de 
the cultural 
an Ethiopi 
dance. 


atur- 
Levering Great 


scription of 
celebration, 
an dinner and 
The actual New 
Year's Day was September 
11, but out of respect for 
the solemn significance 
of the date in the United 
States, HEES chose to ob- 
serve the holiday the eve- 
ning before. 

Ethiopians follow the 
Ge’ez calendar system, 
which is seven to eight 
years behind the tradi- 
tional Gregorian calen- 
dar that the United States 
follows. Therefore, HEES 
was celebrating the year 
2004. 

“There’s nothing dif- 
ferent between the Amer- 


ican and Ethiopian New 
Year The 


only difference is 


celebrations 

major 
we use a different calen- 
dar sy stem,” freshman Si- 
mon Ammanuel said 


The detailed 


event 
many aspects of Ethiopian 
culture and history, as well 
as their distinct New Year 
traditions. These facts gave 
insight into how another 
nation welcomes in a new 
season 

Hilena Addis, Vice 
President of HEES began 
with a brief history of the 
celebrations. The other of- 
ficers, President Tirsit Ma- 
konnen, Treasurer Nardos 
Makonnen, Secretary Sam- 
rie Beshah and Office of 
Multicultural Affairs Rep- 
resentative Rebka Tekeste 
followed. 

Dinner, the main event 
of the night, was served 
soon after. 

“I wanted to come to the 
New Year’s Festival to sup- 
port my fellow Ethiopians, 
and | was definitely look- 
ing forward to the food,” 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Event attendees fill the Great Hall to learn more about Ethiopian culture. 


Freshman Sami Kebede 
said 
Several Ethiopian 


dishes were served to a 
hungry crowd 

The attendees were re- 
minded to scoop up the 
with the 
[he bread 


foods spongy 
bread, Injera. 
is made with grain, teff, 
which is only found in 
Ethiopia. 

Che menu included an- 
other bread called Dabo, 
a carrot and peas plat- 
ter Fasolia, greens called 
Gonen, tomato salad, a 
lentil dish Misir, a 


non-spicy lentil dish Kik, 


spicy 


and lamb stew called 
libs. 

“I wanted to celebrate 
the Ethiopian New Year 
with my new Ethiopian 
friends, and I was look- 
ing forward to the food 
too. The lamb was great,” 
Stacey Hall, a freshman, 
said. 

Raffles were also sold. 
Those along with dona- 
tions went to famine relief 
in Somalia. 

The prizes for 
the winners were 
two photographs 
of significant Ethi- 
opian landmarks. 
| One photo was 
of a castle Fasi- 
lides. The other 
was a photo of a 
church Lalibela. 

The event took 
months of plan- 
ning by the execu- 
tive board, made 
up of the officers 
and the OMA rep- 
resentative, to or- 
chestrate. 

“We recruited 
freshman to try 
and get them 
more involved,” 
said Vice-Presi- 
dent Hilena Ad- 
dis. “We had them 
get involved with 


rye ; 


Levering receives makeover during summer 


Food court made brighter, more visually pleasing 


By JUSTIN LI 
News & Features Editor 


Levering Food Court 
received an overhaul this 
past summer, converting 
the previously darker at- 
mosphere into a brighter, 
more well-lit open space. 

The improvements were 
mainly cosmetic, aside 
from the removal of a wall 
and the replacement of the 


A committee consisting 
of members from the Office 
of Housing and Dining Ser- 
vices and the Homewood 
Student Affairs formed in 
the spring 2011 semester to 
create the designs for the 
renovations. 

Based on feedback from 
Hopkins students, faculty 
and staff, the committee 
worked with an architect 
and design- 


more well organized. 
“Because we had a short 
window to make the im- 
provements, which began 
at the end of the school 
year, we had to get a jump 
start into ordering furni- 
ture and light fixtures that 
would take a long time 
to ship,” Michael DiPros- 
pero, Senior Project Man- 
ager for Design and Con- 
struction at 


Ethiopian dishes such as Fasolia 


decorating, acting as ush- 
ers; demonstrating danc- 
es. That way they could 
see what it takes to put 
forward such an event for 
the future.” 

This year was the big- 
gest freshman class of 
Ethiopians ever. 

“In total now, we have 
eleven Ethiopians on cam- 
pus, which I believe is a re- 
cord,” Kebede said. 

Outside of Ethiopia, the 
Maryland, Virginia and 
the D.C. areas has the high- 
est Ethiopian-American 
population. 

“The purpose of the 
event was to give the 
Hopkins community an 
experience of Ethiopian 
culture,” Vice-President 
Addis said. “We were 
trying to educate the 
campus about our cul- 
ture, while celebrating 
the New\Year. 


% 
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“THE COOLEST MOVIE OF THE YEAR.” 


~ Stephen Lambrechts, IGN 


+> 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
, Gonen,and Misir, were a highlight at the event this past Saturday. 


“Africa is usually gen- 
eralized 
However, 


as one place. 
Ethiopia is 
very unique. 

Each country in Africa 
has its own identity, and 
we just wanted to bring 
ours forward to show our 
distinctive traditions. 

“We hope Hopkins 
and others can appreciate 
the Ethiopian culture.” 

On New Year's Eve, 
neighbors and relatives get 
together around a bonfire 
to sing and eat food. 

The actual day sees 
religious gatherings and 
church celebrations in the 
morning. 

The true passover cer- 
emony takes place in the 
home. Coffee is made and 
the house is surrounded 
by yellow flowers (Adey 
Abeba) and grass. Tradi- 
tional bread is eaten as 


well. 


Later, girls between 
the ages of seven to eigh- 
around the 


bless- 


teen sing 
neighborhood, 
ing the households. In a 
more westernized fash- 
ion, families now also ex- 
change greeting cards. 

Various dances that are 
performed throughout 
the country were demon- 
strated. 

From the northern part 
of Ethiopia, there is Eskis- 
ta, which incorporates the 
upper body. 

The dance Oromo, in 
which the entire body is 
used, is from the central 
area. 


Gurage, from the 
southwest, uses _ legs 
mostly. 


Finally, from the north- 
ernmost part of Ethiopia, 
Tigre is the dance which 
consists of mostly neck and 
shoulders. 
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OFF THIS WILD THING.” 


— Peter Travers, RoflingStone 
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“BOLD, DARING AND UNPREDICTAB 


— Scott Mantz, ACCESS HOLLYWOOD 


dome. ers to decide the Office 
“We felt it was impor- on the new It feels like FFC of Facilities 
tant to brighten, lighten look. ae one Manage- 
the space [and] make it “T he for upperciass- ment and 
more contemporary and * consensus men, manager of 
comfortable for the cam- was that the Lever- 
pus community,” Dave it felt dark — BERNARDO ing renova- 
Furhman, Director of Din- and cave- tions, said. 4 as ies 
ing Programs at Hopkins, like,” Furh- Guzman, SENIOR Despite Bliss ena DESERVES” 
gee lat hae the short ae tT 1g 
Improvements included about feed- time pe- (aiiamandtnssnts 


back his office received. 
“One key overriding ob- 
jectives was to brighten 
the space.” 

As a major hub for 
hungry Hopkins students 


riod, the administration is 
pleased with its work. 
“This has a-more Johns 
Hopkins University feel to 
it,” DiProspero said. “A lot 
of us are really proud of 


new light fixtures, new 
flooring, some new furni- 
ture, new window blinds 
and new paint. 

And because the chang- 
es were mainly cosmetic, 


the budget was relatively 
modest, according to Furh- 
man. 

“One of the tenets of 
JHU Dining is continual 
improvement. And we 


and faculty, construction 
was delayed until after 
commencement to pre- 
vent any serious inconve- 
niences. 

“We certainly didn’t 


the new design.” 
Some students, 


the new design. 


“It looks like a garage,” 


senior Sarah Shriver said. 


how- 
ever, were displeased with 


“IT’S THE FULL PACKAGE!” 


— Josh Wigler, MTV 


Senior Bernardo Guz- 
man had similar com- 
plaints. 

“It feels more industrial, 
less homey,” Guzman said. 
“It feels like FFC for upper- 
classmen.” 


want to close Levering 
during the academic year,” 
Furhman said. 

However, the relatively 
short time period between 
design and _ construction 
meant logistics had to be 


have worked to update 
all of our dining facili- 
ties over the past several 
years. And Levering was 
that last piece that had not 
been addressed,” Furh- 
man said. 


“GOSLING... IS A JOY TO WATCH.” 


~ Stephanie Zacharek, MOVIELINE 


http://webjhu.edu/studentiife/involved/sic.htmi 


The Consulting Services Project Team 
aims to guide both new and 


THERE ARE NO CLEAN GETAWAYS 


established groups to hecome more 
proficient and productive. 


ww.drive-movie.com 
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oe help underclassmen dig into upper- ‘level neuroscience 


By KATIE NAYMON 


bor Vews 


Chere are undergradu- 


ate research journals, 
symposiums and _ societ- 
ICS 

(hese resources are 
great insights to students’ 


academic interests, but are 


sometimes too specific, 
with too much jargon. 
\s one just diving 


a field 


into 
a new student may 


lhe these resources Over- 
whelming and confusing. 
The aie Hopkins 
Neuroscience Journal As- 
sociation for Young Scien- 


tists, also known as Neu- 


roJAYS, provides a good 
compromise insightful 
research journal read- 


ings with an approachable 
analysis for those who are 
still wondering whether to 
pursue neuroscience, 

For sophomores Noah 
Guiberson and Lara Trom- 
ba, president and _ vice- 
president respectively, the 
club’ was formed purely 
an inconvenience. 
both stu- 
take a 

with 
Dr. Linda Gorman, a pro- 


out of 
As freshmen, 
dents wanted to 


neuroscience class 


fessor in the Department 
of Psychological and Brain 
Sciences 

The class was only avail- 
able to juniors and seniors. 

“We the 
an opportunity 
men and sophomores in 
who didn’t 
want to wait to take upper 
level 
said. 

Both and 
Iromba decided to at- 
tend Hopkins because of 
the university's commit- 
ment to 
research 


saw need for 


for fresh- 
neuroscience 
Guiberson 


classes,” 


Guiberson 


undergraduate 


and the reputa- 


tion of its neuroscience 
program. 

Both students are pre- 
med and would like to 
eventually attain their 
medical degrees and 
Ph.Ds. They both feel the 


resources at Hopkins will 
help them achieve their 
goals. 

“The rock stars of neu- 
roscience and biology are 
all at Hopkins,” Guiber- 
son said. 

“Going here has been 
an amazing experience 
that the high school-me 
would not be able to be- 
lieve. 


a lab 
with a guy who will 


“lL work in 
be giving a speech 
in Stockholm some 
day. One of my: pro- 
fessors helped de- 
sign Prozac. There’s 
such a legacy ot 
neuroscience re- 
search here.” 

They are both 
more interested 
in conducting re 
search than becom- 
ing practicing doc- 
tors. 

“IT came _ here 
of the 


portunity to do re- 


because op- 
search so early on. 
It’s such an anom- 
aly to have this op- 
portunity at 
a young age, 
it’s really unique to 
Hopkins,” Tromba 


such 
and 


iS. Y 
4b, a 


said. 

Last spring, Vice President Lara Tromba and Pres 
Guiberson and 
Tromba Ne ae hanes Rowena a tice re 
gether to find a faculty ad- strugele 


viser for the organization. 
They quickly found sup- 
port in Dr. Stewart Hendry, 
a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Neuroscience. 
Finding early mem- 


Hopkins In 300 Words 


Robin Gaines, FFC Employee 


By LINDSAY KIERNAN 
For The News-Letter 


If you’ve gotten th 
and ventured out to the 
met Robin Gaines. You: 


“Playing in Hopkin 


. FILE PHOTO 


e of her elatives: She os three aunts, 
with her. Gaines grew up in Baltimore and 
he. FFC as a child. 


Gaines always knew she \ 


joined right out of hi 
remembers how the 
changes. 
‘When asked what 
“Students” 
Gaines talked a’ 
ful they all are. She 
best spirits the stu 
antattitude. 
Talking to Gait 
When Hurric 
block to reach the FF 
into work. © 
Three years ago, 
had to walk 
snowed in 


dents re, how diverse and respect- 
she comes in and may not be in the 


DON’T MISS 


the FFC workers. 
d the corner or a 


“TUESDAYS WITH GERTIE” 


$12 DINNER SPECIALS 


LUNCH ° DINNER 
TUESDAY 


Locarep at T HE BALTinoRe Museum OF ArT 


410. 889. 3399 


ON-LINE RESERVATIONS AT: 
HAN E RUDESBALTIMORE. COM 


“Last spring we could 
barely get 20 
Guiberson said. 

When and 
Iromba represented the 
group at the student ac- 
tivities fair last Friday, 
over 100 students signed 
up — something that sur- 
prised the group’s found- 
ers. 

“For an academic club, 
that’s absurd,” Guiberson 
said. 

The goal of the group 
is to allow students inter- 
ested in neuroscience, ma- 
jors and non-majors alike, 
to have an outlet to discuss 
research and journal ar- 
ticles. 

Each week, Guiberson 
and Tromba post a jour- 
nal article that will be 
discussed during the club 
meeting. 

The group is gaining 


people,” 


Guiberson 


followers mainly through 
word-of-mouth. | , 

Tromba and _ Guiber- 
son started to talk about 
the club with their fellow 
sophomores before spread- 
ing information to other 
classes. 

They have seen a tre- 
mendous amount of in- 
terest from the freshman 
class. 

“We knew there would 
be a ton of interested fresh- 
men who would otherwise 
not have the opportunity 
to join a club like this,” 
Guiberson said. 

For freshman Vanessa 
Markgraf, the club was a 
good way to explore a pos- 
sible major. 

“Tt allows undergrads 
to enter into conversations 
about new and fundamen- 
tal neuroscience research 


ident Noah Guiber 


son provide students with 


without being intimida- 
tied,” Markgraf wrote in 
an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

“We all come _ with 
questions and leave with 
a broader depth of knowl- 
edge of neuroscience top- 
ics, such as language per- 
ception, will 
compare a fully-function- 
ing brain to a developing 
one,” she wrote. 

The founders of Neu- 
roJAYS are also trying to 
emphasize that this club 
is not just for neurosci- 
ence majors, but also for 
students 


where we 


COURTESY OF NOAH GUIBERSON 


1a chance to explore neuroscience.. 


“Whatever our mem- 
bers want, that’s the direc- 


tion we'll take it,” Tromba 


said. 
Other goals for the 
group include increasing 


faculty involvement. 

This is not only to 
beneft the students, but 
also to ask professors to 
explore their interests 
through NeuroJAYS as 
well. 

“We're recruiting facul- 
ty members to discuss arti- 
cles that aren’t necessarily 


who are 


question- [ don’t think you 


ing the ma- 
jor and for 


neuro, they can explore 
whether they like it or 
not in a relaxed setting,” 
Tromba said. 

As for activities be- 
yond discussing research, 
Tromba and Guiberson 
are still talking about 
other ways for the group 
to create a presence on 
campus. 

“We're really building 
on member input,” Guiber- 
son said. 

Tromba agrees that the 
future growth of the group 
will be based on a collabo- 
ration between its founders 
and members. 


could find a group 


in their field,” Guiberson 
said. “Common interest, 
but not com- 
mon exper- 

tise.” 
While the 


momentum 


those who ]ike this at any of the group 
are simply was slow 
interested other univ ersity to start last 
in the re- spring, both 
search. in the country. Guiberson 
jeu Bies Ox — NOAH and Tromba 
cause. _ it’s are expect- 
on, Not, a com-) 9) 4 ence booed : 
mitment > to flour- 
to a class, SOPHOMORE ish within 
if some- the Hopkins 
one doesn’t community. 
know if they want to do “We never expected 


to have so much enthusi- 
asm,” Tromba said. “It’s 
really the dream scenar- 
io.” 

Guiberson stresses the 
uniqueness of their pro- 
gram in comparison to 
other collegiate academic, 
clubs. 

“I don’t think you 
could find a group like} 
this at any other univer- | 
sity in the country,” he} 
said. ” 

A lot of our excitement | 
is being in this environ- | 
ment where these sort of | 
endeavors were encour- 


aged.” 


CORRECTION S| 


In the Sept. 8 ae the eecia. “YouTube rap video earns wait- 
listed student ticket to Homewood,” on page A6 incorrectly stated 
that Daniel Creasy posted the link to the rap video on the Class of 
2015 Facebook page. This did not occur. 

In the same issue, in the 9/11 feature, on page A3, Nathan Ris- 
inger was reported as a member of the Class of 2011. He is, in fact, 


in the Class of 2012. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


Peace Corps at JHU 


Would you like to.use your degree and experience to 
CTS1h mele) of] mel-\/-l(e) lant -lalem ol-t-lacW-lareR lave -leie-Tavel late 
Come find out how you can make a difference. 


UN 9) ©) SY oh YA © Co) of=1 am I Colm ol cole] e-lank-we(-tey-la clare n Fey (LO P 


Life is calling. 


How far will 


you go? 


Tuesday, Sept. 20 


ig |A-1 DICC@U LSI (elaMolamlalccigarcldtelat-]M 0) o) ital a l-r-lhvamlaliereyantiats 
(Featuring Peace Corps Director Aaron Williams) 


Bloomberg School of Public Health - Sommer Hall 
4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Reception to follow in Feinstone Hall 


800.424.8580 


www. peacecorps.gov 


Contact Janet Schuhl 
at 
jschuhl@peacecorps 
.gov 
for more information. 


Wednesday, Sept. 21 


Office Hours - Meet with a Peace Corps Recruiter 


Career Center - Garland Hall, 3rd Floor 


Contact the Career Center to schedule an appt. 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
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Hopkins has so much 
diversity that it can be 
overwhelming. Freshman 
Linsdey Sanborn doesn’t 
mind, however. She hap- 
pens to know a thing or 
two about other cultures. 

“I've been to 36 coun- 
tries,” Sanborn said. She 
keeps a list of them in 
her dorm room because a 
friend challenged her to 
compile it. 

The list, written on 
three separate pieces ot 
Paper, includes 
travel destinations such as 
Italy and Canada, as well 
as more exotic 


classic 


countries 
like Kenya, Morocco and 
Estonia. _ 

“Travel has shaped my 
whole world- 
view,” San- 
born said. 
“And it has 
lead me to all 
my other in- 
terests such 
as Model UN 
and starting 
up my own 
community 
service group 
that offers aid 
to a Kenyan 
orphanage.” 

Lindsey, 
who is on the 
cross  coun- 
try team at 
Hopkins, says 
her extensive 
travels date 
back to. be- 
ing involved 
in sports at 
her  interna- 
tional middle 
school in Am- 
sterdam. Her 
teams would 
travel, gener- 
ally by bus, 
to  surround- 
ing* countries 
including Germany, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

“Traveling has always 
been something my fam- 


ily has valued,” Sanborn 
said. “Especially being in 
Amsterdam such a 
good location for travel. It’s 
Just so easy to pick up and 
travel to the surrounding 
countries. 


it’s 


“Even though  every- 
thing has become more 
unified under the Europe- 
an Union, every European 
country holds its own cul- 
ture and unique identity,” 
Sanborn said. 
Sanborn 


most 


recalled her 
memorable — track 
meet as a traveling athlete 
in Stavanger, Norway. 

The race was about to 
start when it started hail- 
ing. 

“There was torrential 
hail,” Sanborn said. “In 
the month of May. It was 
absolutely 


insane, and 


COURTESY OF LINDSEY SANBORN 
Sanborn takes in the scenery at a Game Reserve in Kenya. 


they didn’t cancel the 
race.” 

Sanborn, a Connecticut 
native, moved to Amster- 


dam at the age of seven. 
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Freshman Lindsey Sandborn fills passport with more than stamps 


Well-travelled student is inspired to pursue International Studies after venturing to 36 countries 


She eventually 
moved again to 
Atlanta, Georgia 
for high school. 
Her family’s 
migrations are 
subject to her fa- 
ther’s hectic job 
as a_ traveling 
business consul- 
tant. 
Lindsey’s 
travels aren't 
limited to just 
athletic events. 
She travels ev- 
ery year with 
her family and 
even took a trip 
in 10th grade to 
Shanghai, Chi- 
na where she 
stayed with a 
family as an ex- 
change student. 
“Tt was 
incred- 
ible,” San- 
born, who 
has taken 


Mandarin 
lessons 

since 8th 
grade, 

said. eT 

feel part Chinese in 
a Way.” 

As one might 
expect, Sanborn is 
studying Interna- 
tional Studies and 
East Asian Studies at 
Hopkins. 

“T crave diver- 


sity and | feel like 
Hopkins is the per- 
fect place for that,” 
Sanborn said. “I’ve 
always been sur- 
rounded by interna- 
tional people.” 

“T really want to 
do SAIS,” Sanborn 
said, referring to the 
Hopkins School of 
Advanced _Interna- 
tional Studies. 

Every summer, 
Sanborn and_ her 
family go traveling. This 
year they are doing a win- 
ter break trip instead. 

“We're doing a big 
family trip to China and 


RANDY E. BARNETT 


Vietnam,” Sanborn said, 


noting that Vietnam 
would raise her total to 37 
countries. 


“It’s hard to say which 
country is my favorite,” 


Sanborn said. “But I do 
have a_ favorite scenic 
view.” 


While volunteering at 
an orphanage in Kenya 
three summers ago, Lind- 
sey was on a Safari in a na- 
tional park near the Tanza- 
nian border. 

“Mount Kilimanjaro was 
right on the border. It’s one 
of the most beautiful views 
I've ever seen,’ Sanborn 
said. “It was summertime, 
but you could see snow on 
top of the mountain.” 

Her favorite animal, the 
gerenuk, a species of an- 
telope, also happens to be 
from Kenya. 

“Nobody knows of it, but 
it’s my favorite animal in the 
world,” she said. “They’re 


everywhere in Kenya.” 

Traveling the globe also 
allows for a lot of culinary 
experiences. For Sanborn, 
a vegetarian, Indian food 
has definitely been her fa- 
vorite—south Indian food 
to be specific. 

“The coolest part about 
it is that you eat every- 
thing with your hand,” 
she said, having been to 
India as a volunteer at an 
orphanage. “The kids at 
the [Indian] orphanage 
say when they eat food 
with silverware, they can 
taste the metal—which I 
totally understand after 
eating with my hands.” 

With the extensive 
travel résumé that San- 
bornwhas compiled, one 
might. expect she, would 
amass her fair share tour- 
ist mishaps. But luck- 
ily for Lindsey, it’s been 
mostly happy travels. 

“We always end up los- 


~ COURTESY OF LINDSEY SANBORN 
Sandborn poses with a girl at the Bethania Orphanage in the Dindigul District of Tamil Nadu, India. 


ing our suitcases at some 
point,” Sanborn said. “My 
dad plans all these insane 
trips where he tries to fit 
in sO many countries at 
once. We also end up leav- 
ing our bags somewhere, 
but somehow we always 
get them back. My dad is 
super skilled with travel 
planning.” 

What does the future 
hold for a teenager who 
has already seen more 
than most people willina 
lifetime? 

Will she visit every 
country in the world? 

“It’s a goal,” Sanborn 
said. Believe it or not, San- 
born has been to the least 
countries of anyone in her 
family. Her sister has al- 
ready been to 43. 

“We like to keep track 
of all the places we’ve 
been,” she said. “My sister 
is ahead of me, but I will 
catch up.” 


THE 2011 ConstTITUTIONAL FORU 


Carmack Waterhouse Professor of Legal Theory 
Georgetown University Law Center 
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“COMMANDEERING THE PEOPLE: 
Why OBAMACARE IS 
UNCONSTITIONAL” 


SPONSORED BY 
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The George Huntington 


September 15, 2011 


‘ 


8 P.M. 


110 Hodson Hall / Homewood Campus 


The Department of Political Science and the | 
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Man on the Street 


ast see Presiden 


where did you 


“T saw him at graduation last 
May.” 

—Jonathan Healy, 

Junior 


“Three days ago in Garland. 
He was walking into Garland 
and I was walking out and I 
held the door for him.” 


Morgan Altinok, 
Senior 


“T saw him at a lacrosse game 
last year. He was shooting a T- 
shirt gun.” 

—Jessica O’Neil, 
Sophomore 


“T saw him a couple days ago. 
He’s always at the gym at 7.” 
—Sohail Zahid, 


Junior 


Daniels? 


“(I saw him] walking around 
spring fair. . . He was checking 
[the booths] out.” 

—vVanessa Valdivia, 
Senior 


“Two weeks ago, when he 
was walking in the direction of 
the gym. . . He was wearing a 
suit so he probably [wasn’t go- 
ing to the gym.” 

—Deng Pan, 
Senior 


“Last time I saw him was fresh- 
man year after the President’s 
Day of Service run. I ran with 
him. I got a picture with him.... 
He ran pretty well I’m sure.” 

—Isa Mohammed, 
Junior 


“I saw him at the gym a 
couple weeks back. He was 
running and working out... He 


_was.doing his thing.” 


SL RIS 


Senior 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


UNIVERSITY 
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Book drive hopes to 
match last year’s success 


BOOKFEST, rrom Al 

Middle School received 
donated books ranging 
from textbooks to anil 
dren's books of all levels 
to current best sellers and 
classic tales. 

Last year, the Office of 
Community Services, a 

part of Government and 
Community Affairs, col- 
lected over 2,300 books 
from the Johns Hopkins 
campuses and satellite sites 
to donate to Baltimore-area 
schools and senior centers. 
Book flooded 
into the drop-off locations 
at 550 North Broadway, 
Mount Washington Davis 
Building, O’Connor Recre- 
ational Center, Bond Street 
Wharf and the Peabody 
Friedheim Music Library. 

Bechtel hopes to have 

a similar showing for this 
year’s drive. 
' “While the concept of 
a book drive is in no way 
original, I brought this pro- 
gram to Johns Hopkins last 
September.” Bechtel wrote 
in an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “Last year, I had hoped 
to collect at least 500 books. 
We were lucky enough to 
collect nearly 2,400. This 
year, I am hoping to match 
or exceed that total. 

“This year, we were able 
to add two additional collec- 
tion locations on the Johns 
Hopkins Bayview Campus; 
other than that, the pro- 
cess remains pretty much 
the same. We collect books, 
place placards in each book 
designating that they were 
donated through the Books 
for Baltimore! Program and 
send them to area groups.” 


donations 


Bechtel wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-l etter. 

Bechtel believes schools 
can never have too many 
books. 


“Each there 


year, are 
new books or books that 
have not yet been ex 
plored.” Bechtel wrote in 


an email to the News-Letter 
“It is not always an issue 
of difficulty getting books 
but rather that you 
never have too many.” 

At the 2010 Maryland 
Superintendent’s Panel on 
Excellence in Adult Educa- 
tion, members of the Board 
of Education stated that 
Maryland as a whole has 
more than 20 percent of 
working age residents func- 
tioning with limited literacy 
of English proficiency skills 
that prevent their entry into 
post secondary education 
and training. Members of 
the Board of Education dis- 
covered that low literacy 
levels and a lack of a high 
school diploma are highly 
correlated with factor such 
as unemployment, living in 
poverty, incarceration, and 
children’s lack of academic 
performance. The Books 
for Baltimore! Book Drive 
strives to break the cycle 
of struggling educational 
performance that is trans- 
ferring from generation to 
generation by encouraging 
advancing literacy through 
recreational reading. By 
introducing books ranging 
from old favorites to new 


can 


titles by dropping off books | 
at one. of the many collec- | 


tion centers, individuals 
can help Baltimore’s popu- 
lation reach that goal. 
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Convocation welcomes students to campus 


CONVOCATION, From Al 

some orientation events 
were cancelled altogether 
For the administration, 
however, Convocation was 
worthy of a second consid- 
eration 

“We knew we were go- 
reschedule it 


ing to tor 


sometime in September,” 


Dorothy Sheppard,  As- 
sociate Dean of Student 
Life, said. “Everyone was a 


little disappointed, but we 
didn’t want people to be 
at risk because of the ele- 
ments.” 

As a fixture in the Of- 
fice of Student Life, Shep- 
pard held the 
sibility of overseeing 
Orientation, 
along with Robert Turn- 
ing, Director of Greek Life 
and Orientation, known 
de facto by the freshman 


class as the purveyor of 
this 


respon- 


Freshman 


summer’s_ J-Blasts, 
the occasional e-mails 
written by Orientation 


staff to prepare incoming 
students for the turmoil 
of their first days at Hop- 
kins. 

According to Sheppard, 
rescheduling was an issue 
of convenience for both the 
university’s students and 
higher-ups. 

“There are less classes 
on Monday evenings than 


| on other nights, and the 


19th worked for the presi- 


| dent, deans, and trustees,” 


she said. 
President Ronald Dan- 
iels will preside over the 


ceremony, flanked by 
Katherine S. Newman, 
James B. Knapp, Dean 
of the Zanvyl Krieger 


School of Arts & Sciences; 
Nick Jones, Benjamin T. 


The Dizz 


Good Food & Drinks, Casual & Funky 


The Dizz is a Remington institution, 


offering ace soups, cheap burgers, 


a mouthwatering turkey club, and a 
rotating list of old-fashioned 
entrées, written up daily in loopy 


handwriting. 


City Paper Guide for 


Baltimore College Students, 


> 
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Cheap Eats 101 


WEEKLY 


10pm - 2am 
$1 Off Draft & Rail, $5 S.I.N. Cocktail 
10% Off Select Appetizers 


MONDAYS 


Football & Wings Special 
50¢ Wings & $1.50 Domestic Bottles 
(eat in only) 


Best Hamburger 
City Paper, 2007 


Best Neighborhood Bar 
City Paper Readers Poll, 2008 


300 W 30th St, Baltimore 21211 


www.thedizzbaltimore.com 
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EVENTS 


Convocation makes students feel 


like they're part of the university, 


part of the bigger picture,” she said. 


“They made a commitment to come 


here. and we made a commitment to 


welcome them. 


—DorotTHY SHEPPARD 
ASSOCIATE DEAN OF STUDENT LIFE 


Rome, Dean of the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering; 
and Pamela P. 
Chair of the 
Board of Trustees. 
Unlike the other rituals 
of Orientation, 


Flaherty, 
Hopkins 


Convoca- 
tion is one of pomp and 
relative formality. 

“It is] the Presidents’ 
and Dean’s official 
come to new 
Sheppard said. 

At 6:30 on Monday 
night, new students will 
convene on the Freshman 
Quad by the Fresh Food 
Café and begin the pro- 
cessional to the ceremony 
itself. 


wel- 
students,” 


Prior to the procession- 
al, the Class of 2015 will 
at last see the class ban- 
ner on which they voted 
in July. : 

The winning banner 
— yellow and black, with 
“2015” in bold lettering 
— was designed by Os- 
car E. Reyes, a Honduran 
freshman living in Adams 
House of AMR II. 

Convocation itself will 
be held in the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter, a digression from the 


EE sunvays TUESDAYS 
S.ervice I.ndustry N.ight 


Kk Trivia Night k**% 
8:30pm - 10:30pm 
Win prizes nightly! 


WEDNESDAYS 


Karaoke 


w/ Jason Bouchelle 
8:30pm - 12:30am 


FOI II III III KK III IK IKK KIKI KKK KKK KK KKK 


Best Cheap Drinks 
City Paper Readers Poll, 2008 


Best Bar 
City Paper Readers Poll, 2010 


~ 443-869-5864 


Follow us on Facebook & Twitter 


20% OFF STUDENT DISCOUNT 


20% OFF FIRST APPOINTMENT & $10 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE FOR THE DIZzZ NEXT Door! 


an eco-friendly salon offering color, cut & styling services 


tue - thur 10am - 7pm 


fri 


302 w 30th street 


& sat 10am - 4pm 


443-708-2469 


original Orientation agen- 
da, which slated the event 
to be held in a steel-framed 
event tent on Decker Quad. 
The tent, which the univer- 
sity rents for large events, 
was deconstructed on 
Wednesday, August 24 in 
anticipation of Hurricane 
Irene. 

According to Shep- 
pard, the university will 
be credited for the tent’s 
abrupt deconstruction; the 
credit will go towards an- 
other event requiring the 
tent. 

“Perhaps next year’s 
convocation,” she said. 

The event itself will last 
approximately a half-hour, 
during which President 
Daniels and the aforemen- 
tioned university officials 
will welcome new students 
through a series of speech- 
es. 

For the bulk of the audi- 
ence, the event will serve 
as little more than a warm 
ceremonial welcome to the 
Hopkins community. 


with 
will follow the ceremony. 
Afterwards, attending stu- 
dents will return home to 
their dormitories, officially 
“welcomed” 
albeit a month into their 
stay here. 


For freshman Vamsi 


Chunduru, however, Con- 
vocation will be a night 
in the spotlight. Chun- 
duru received first place 
in the essay contest for 
the freshman book read 
assignment, Strength In 
What Remains by Tracy 
Kidder. 
be recognized at 
vocation for his essay in 


will 
Con- 


Chunduru 


response to one of two 
prompts surrounding 
Kidder’s novel. He also 


wins an iPad, courtesy of 
the Johns Hopkins Tech- 
nology Store. 


A dessert 
university 


reception 
faculty 


to Hopkins, 


“Tl already feel so settled 


here, but I know I'll ap- 
preciate a ceremony wel- 
coming me to Hopkins,” 


freshman Eleni Padden 


said. “After all, it’s a place 


I love.” 

Regardless of the sur- 
rounding scheduling is- 
sues, Sheppard advocated 
for the spirit and signifi- 
cance of the Convocation 
ceremony. 

“Convocation makes 
students feel like they’re 
part of the university, 
part of the bigger pic- 
ture,” she said. “They 
made a commitment to 
come here, and we made 
a commitment to wel- 
come them.” 


Gateway Initiative 


encourages innovation 


Recent project aims to improve lecture classes; 


GATEWAY, From Al 
really good job of ex- 
plaining the ideas, but 
the practice problems are 
really really basic,” Car- 
ley Loveland, a freshman 
who is currently tak- 
ing a science foundation 
course, said. 

“That’s good, because 
we can’t spend much time 
in class to do complex 
things, but when we go 
to [the TA sessions], he 
teaches us the same thing 
we did in class, or the very 
theoretical problems and 
we don’t go over the kind 
of problems we would get 
assigned in our home- 
work.” 

New ideas are in the 
works to improve the cur- 
rent lecture-style class- 
room environment. 

“One of the topics we’ve 
been discussing is the in- 
creased use of peer learn- 
ing method whereby it is 
currently used in the math 
and physics departments” 
explained Professor Scott 
Zegar, the vice provost 
for research and a profes- 
sor of biostatistics in the 
Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health. 

In math and physics de- 
partments, Peer Led Team 
Learning (PILOT) was de- 
signed to maximize stu- 
dents’ learning, allowing a 
small number of students 
to work together with an 
upperclassman peer leader 
to solve a variety of prob- 
lems. 

Although participation 
in this program is not man- 
datory, some choose to go 


' to get extra help or clarifi- 


cation of the materials cov- 
ered in class. 

Furthermore, there 
are a few professors who 
suggest that the grading 
system needs to be modi- 
fied. 

“One problem with the 
[letter grading] method is 
that many students, espe- 
cially those who want to go 
to professional or gradu- 
ate schools, tend to get 
distracted from learning 


and become too concerned 
about their evaluations of 
what they know,” Zegar 
said. 

Many students tend to 
take classes that they are 
confident that they will 
do well in, instead of chal- 
lenging themselves to take 
harder classes. 

This is understand- 
able for students, since 
many of them plan to at- 
tend graduate or profes- 
sional schools in the fu- 
ture and it is crucial for 
them to maintain a high 
GPA. 

However, in order to 
allow students to focus 
more on learning than 
on evaluation, some fac- 
ulty members think that 
grade system should be 
re-designed so that the 
grades reflect how much 
effort the students put 
into achieving their full- 
est potential. 

Though this idea still 
needs to be carefully 
planned before being 
used in classes, if it is suc- 
cessful, it could poten- 
tially offer a much better 
educational _ experience 
to many undergraduates 
taking introductory class- 
es. 

“So far, there has been 
lots of progress,” said 
Professor David. “A sym- 
posium is scheduled on 
January 20th and the stu- 
dents, although during 
intersession, are invited 
too.” 

The Gateway Initiative 
also appreciates and en- 
courages the input of stu- 
dents regarding the way 
they will be redesigning 
the classroom. 

“We welcome ideas 
from students, as they 
are the ones who are sit- 
ting in the seats,” David 
said. 

“If they have any ideas 
to improve classes, they 
certainly are welcome to 
contact me directly. We — 
hope to involve students in 
the number of activities of 
the committee.” 
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9/11 tribute event inspires Hopkins community 


9/11 MEMORIAL, rrom Al 

Following Al-Mansur’s 
speech came two 9/11 trib- 
ute videos. 

Immediately after was 
the Presentation of Colors 
ceremony where mem- 
bers of the JHU ROTC 
carried and formally in- 
troduced the flags to the 
audience. 

Ten different —mo- 
ments of silence were held 
throughout the event to 
commemorate the decade 
that has passed. 

Each silence was dedi- 
cated to a different group 
to be recognized such as 
victims from United 93 to 
police and firefighters act- 
ing as First Responders. 

President Ron Daniels 
gave a speech about how 
the attacks impacted the 
Hopkins community, rec- 
ognizing that six Hopkins 
alumni and one staffer 
from the Applied Physics 
Laboratory perished that 
day. 

Nevertheless, President 
Daniels insisted that, “our 
core values remained un- 
shaken.” 

He said by encourag- 
ing diversity, empathy 
and debate on campus he 
hopes the future will be 
bright. 

“Hopkins will help lead 
our nation to a better and 
more humane future,” 
President Daniels said to 
the crowd. 

In addition to Al-Man- 
sur and President Daniels, 
four panelists gave speech- 
es illuminating different 
perspectives of the 9/11 at- 
tacks. 

Vice Dean for Under- 
graduate Education and 
Political Science professor 
Steven David addressed 
the student body about the 
political implications of the 
event. 

“Every generation has a 
cataclysmic event that hap- 
pens and forever clouds 
the lens through which a 
generation sees the world,” 


to be published 

2011, is now avail- 

the University’s web 
site www. jhu.edu/security. 


David said. 

He explained how the 
events have left a linger- 
ing sense of vulnerability 
and fear amongst Ameri- 
cans. 

David also described 
how the economic impli- 
cations of the attack were 
detrimental to the econo- 
my and well-being of the 
nation. 

Imam Hassan A. Amin, 


We should stand with 
Muslim-Americans and 
help them as they try to 
shape their positive self- 
image,” Cherlin said. 

Following the speeches 
was a question and answer 
session in which students 
asked probing questions, 
creating a dialogue around 
sensitive issues. 

“What does it mean 
to be an_ islamophobe? 


the Islamic liaison be- Where do you draw that 
tween the Mayor's Office line?” junior Jules Szan- 
of Baltimore City and the _ ton asked. 

Muslim community dis- “Will we ever regain 


cussed what 9/11 means 
for the Muslim commu- 
nity. 

Contrary to many refer- 
ences to “Islamophobia” in 
the media, Amin insisted 
that this 


our trust after 9/11?” soph- 
omore Caren Lewis asked. 
The event was very well 
attended by the Hopkins 
community. 
“As a New Yorker, I’m 
really hap- 


has been a 
positive ex- 
perience for 


Hopkins will help 


py that I feel 
so at home 
and such 


Muslims. lead our nation to a sense of 

He point- community 
Bia munhone Desemand more te 
presence humane future. ber this day 
of Muslim with be- 
leaders in — RONALD cause it’s re- 


politics and 
the increase 


DANIELS, PRESIDENT 


ally person- 
al for me,” 


in inter-faith OF JOHNS HopkKINS apphonions 
engagement anielle 
since 9/11. UNIVERSITY Stern said. 
“Born out Tae hike te 
of tragedy event was 


came a beau- 
tiful spirit of unity,” Amin 
said. 

The Legislative and 
Policy Analyst at the Mus- 
lim Public Affairs Coun- 
cil, Hoda _ Elshishtawy, 
also spoke of the positive 
strides Muslim Americans 
have taken. 

“As  Muslim-Ameri- 
cans are working to de- 
fine their own narrative, 
they have increased their 
levels of civic and politi- 
cal engagement in their 
communities,” Elsh- 
ishtawy said. 

The final speaker, soci- 
ology Professor Andrew 
Cherlin, spoke with a com- 
passionate message to help 
others. 


also memo- 
rable for those outside the 
boundaries of the conti- 
nent. 

“I wasn’t even in the 
US when it happened. 
I’m from Bermuda and I 
remember being in my 
classroom and one of my 
classmates had just taken 
off on a plane. They had 
to turn back and I just re- 
member how crazy it all 
was and we were so con- 
fused,” Junior Ele Gard- 
ner said. 

Many people in the 
Hopkins community, re- 
gardless of history and 
origin, found the event en- 
lightening. 

“Not being from the 
city, I don’t know anyone 


: Aiko included are ‘campus ¢ se- 
_ curity policies including those 


_ related to missing student no- _ 

_ tifications, alcohol and drug © 
use, sexual assault, crime pre- 

_ vention, and the reporting of — 
crimes. (Publication date set _ 

by federal regulation.) — - 


personally who was hurt, 
but for me, it’s the fact 
that when it happened 
everyone was so united 
and came together, and 


it’s something that never | 


happened before,” soph- | 
omore Julia Bradshaw 
said. 


“And | hate that it takes 
a tragedy to bring us to- 
gether but that’s what it 
took.” 

The event concluded 
with a candle lighting 
ceremony where students 


lit candles and lined up | 


down the path outside 
of Hodson stretching to- 
wards Levering and Gar- 
land Hall. 

Reactions seemed very 
positive at the conclusion 
of the event. The speakers 
made a big impact on their 
audience. 

“T thought it went 
very well. | was very im- 
pressed with the range of 
speakers who spoke about 
pertinent and a wide va- 
riety of subjects and were 
brave when _ speaking 
about sensitive subjects,” 
senior Sheerin Habibul- 
lah said. 

Attendees generally 
thought the event gave ap- 
propriate recognition to 
the anniversary of 9/11. 

“T really enjoyed the 
ten moments of silence 
because it gave us time to 
think and reflect and tru- 


ly commemorate,” junior 
Mohammed Hamouda 
said. 

Al-Mansur sees _ this 


event as a reflection of the 
unity that America has 
strived for since the tragic 
event ten years ago. 

“Tt was a solemn atmo- 
sphere which is what we 
hoped [for] and overall I’m 
very happy with how the 
event turned [out]/” Al- 
Mansur said. 

“| think one of the best 
parts of this event was 
how we stressed unity of 
our campus and America 
itself.” 


dates of the Jeanne Clery Dis- 


closure of Campus Security 
Policy and Campus Crime Sta- 


stics Act, the University’s. 


nual report contains statis- 


A printed copy of the an- : 


tained from the security direc- 
tors of Johns Hopkins: 
Homewood Campus 410- 


_ nual crime report may be ob 


Business School 202-588-0597; 
Montgomery POunty, MD 301- 
294-7022. 


tical compilations of reported 
crimes that occurred on cam- 
certain off-campus 


516-4612; 


443-778-7575; 


Peabody Institute 
410-234-4609; Medical Institu- . 
tions 410-614-3473; 
Applied Physic 
School of Ad- 


‘Loboetry 


vanced International St 


All john] Hopkins faculty, 
_ staff and students are encour- 
aged ® to read and print out the 


CAROLYN Se SEETTCESAYRY EDITOR 
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Row houses in the Charles Village area have been subject to break-ins. 


BREAK-IN, From Al 

an increase compared to 
the past. Carrie Bennett, 
Student and Commu- 
nity Liason, noted that al- 
though she doesn’t know 
for certain if break-ins 
increased, it would make 
sense if they had. 

“I do believe that often 
burglaries increase when 
the students get back in 
town. For one thing, the start 
of the school year means an 
increase in population in the 
area,” Bennett wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

“J personally feel that 
many of the criminal ele- 
ment in the area are as aware 
of our academic schedule 
as we are. Not only does 
the population increase, 
but it increases with people 
whose valuables tend to be 
very portable.” 

The site of the second 
burglary was a private resi- 
dence on the 3000 block of 
Guilford Avenue on Sep- 
tember 4th. Two laptop com- 
puters, an external hardrive, 
a flash drive and a backpack 
were stolen. A window was 
also the point of entry for 
the culprit of this crime. 

The last of the three 
burglaries also seemed to 
follow a common trend of 
negligence. The point of en- 
try was believed to be an 
unlocked basement door 
and took place on the 200 
block of E. 33rd St., also on 
September 4th. 

However, negligence has 
not been the sole source 
of reasons for break-ins 
around the Hopkins cam- 
pus in recent weeks. During 
the first weekend in August, 
Kevin Barnett, an alumnus 
who lives with graduate stu- 
dent Andrew Cheng on the 
100 block of E. 33rd Street, 
was the victim of a break-in 
for which he was not at fault. 
His window was locked, but 
it wasn’t enough to prevent 
a break-in. 

“[The perpetrator] went 
up the fire escape and un- 
screwed the security bars. 
He brought a screwdriver 
and actively worked to get 
the window open,” Barnett 
said. 

Nothing was stolen, but 
Barnett attributes this to a 
resident being awake at the 
time of entry. “He entered 
the house, but left. And we 
think he got spooked by 
someone moving around 
behind a closed bedroom 
door,” Barnett said. 

Barnett also noted that 
the Beta Theta Pi fraternity 


Security advises lor 
break-in prevention 


house, next door to his own 
house, was also broken into 
twice during the first week- 
end in August, for a total of 
three times that it was bro- 
ken into in recent weeks. Be- 
cause nothing was actually 
stolen in his house, Barnett 
did not file a formal report, 
although he noted that there 
was extra patrolling in the 
area after the break-ins oc- 
curred. However, Barnett 
does not believe these to be 
on par with normal levels of 
crime in the area. 

“| definitely think there’s 
been an increase in the fre- 
quency [of break-ins] recent- 
ly,’ Barnett said. 

Both the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department and Cam- 
pus Safety and Security 
have increased their pres- 
ence in the area in marked 
and unmarked vehicles. 
The residents in each of the 
neighborhoods affected 
have been notified either 
by an officer, or' by leaving 
a burglary prevention hang 
tag on their front door. The 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment is also conducting the 
investigation of the recent 
off-campus crimes. 

“Whether the victim is 
a [Hopkins] student, affili-. 
ate or non affiliate, campus 
patrol officers and our In- 
vestigations Section will 
assist both the Baltimore 
Police and the victim in the 
investigation,” Long said. 
“The Baltimore Police have 
several promising investiga- 
tive leads obtained from the 
crime scenes.” 

Bennett built on the ad- 
vice of Long when asked 
about what students should 
do to prevent crime in their 
residences. 

“I recommend that all 
students that live outside of 
university housing, espe- 
cially those in row homes, 
should request a residen- 
tial security survey of their 
home. This service is pro- 
vided for free by both the 
Campus Police department 
and by the Baltimore City 
police department,” Bennett 
wrote. 

Bennett added that these 
types of security measures 
are up to the students to 
employ when they chose to 
live in off-campus housing, 
which isn’t regulated to the 

same degree as dorms. 

“Unfortunately, all the 
security measures in the 
world cannot protect us 
when we can’t be bothered 
to lock our own doors and 
windows,” Bennett wrote. 
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opkins is a 


magnet 


our midterms. 


Dedication, it seems it 
is in our blood — and for 
most tireless undergrads, 
this tendency also spills 
over into other areas of our 
lives. Except when it comes 


to fashion. 


Maybe I’m being a bit 
too critical. Most of us wake 
up fifteen minutes before 


our first morning 
and _iron- 
ing a shirt tends 
to take a backseat 
to making an Ein- 
stein’s run. 

Also, let’s be 
honest: we'll nev- 
er be as trendy 
as NYU kids. But 
fashion is easier 
than it looks. Im- 
proving your look 
can be as simple 
as changing the 
cut of your jeans 
or experimenting 
with color. My 
goal in this col- 
umn is to remove 
fashion from_ its 
pedestal. 

If you know 
what YSL 
stands for, or if 
you picked up 
some Christian 
Louboutin pumps 
during your last 
New York trip, 
you probably 
won't glean too 


class, 


much from this 
column. 

But if your 
wardrobe con- 


sists of a couple 
Hopkins _hood- 
ies, baggy jeans, 
and a pair of Old 
Navy sandals 


for 
perfection- 
ists. We are 
always will- 
ing to put in an extra hour 
of studying to get an A on 


notice in 
you is your 
appearance. 
They sav 
college is 
the perfect 
time to ma- 


d ress 
rity? 


reflect 


In the past, men were 
expected to dress in partic- 
ular ways, or else face dis- 


Even if you have no inter- 
estin fashion, the way you 
dress should reflect your 
personality. After all, the 
first thing a person will 


Guest Fashion 
Columnist 


ture. Why shouldn’t our 
this matu- 
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While I don’t expect 
all guys to be interested 
in fashion, | do hope to 
use this column to open a 
dialogue for any budding 


Vicory 


fashionistos 
who wish 
to express 
their inter- 
est without 
judgment. 
September 
is the perfect time to com- 
mit to being a more fash- 
ion-forward guy. 
Hopefully, you're as ex- 
cited as | am for sweater 


season, as cooler tempera- 


bee 


(you know who 


oak 

ees reading. Hey, 

you might even 

discover that you can have 

an ounce of dignity! 
Ultimately, every col- 

lege student should care 

about looking his or her 

best without having to 

put in too much effort. 


crimination by their peers. 

Those constructs — how- 
ever antiquated — still exist 
today, and continue to af- 
fect many guys’ decisions 
to wear particular pieces 
or colors. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF RALPHLAUREN.COM being interested in 
~are),..please Trends for men this fall include chunky sweaters and straight-leg dark wash jeans. 


tures give us the opportu- 
nity to mix different pieces 
and colors. 

But what should you be 
buying this fall? I’m dig- 
ging chunky sweaters and 
cardigans in muted, in- 


triguing colors, like wine 
red and dark olive green. 
Take a peek at Ralph | 
Lauren’s new “Denim 
and Supply” line for some 


Fear not: de-mystilying male fashion A lesson in academic 


etiquette at Hopkins 


The dated term still has its applications 


pointers. Check out Frye | , 


for high-quality, time- 
lessly styled boots — pref- 
erably in brown or black. 

Also, don’t be afraid 
of brightly colored socks, 
which offer a subtle pop 
to any outfit. And don’t 
forget: If you don’t have 
a pair of quality, straight- | 
leg dark wash _ jeans 
by now, you should be 
ashamed of yourself. 

Fall also brings 
us the opportunity 
to open up that box 
of jackets we all 
have under our ex- 
tra-long twin beds. 

Double-breasted | 
navy peacoats go 
with nearly any 
outfit. Also, every 
guy should have a 


they make every- 
thing look classier. 

The Burberry 
trenches are clas- 


find a variety of 
less expensive op- 
tions at any depart- 
ment store. Stick 
with neutral colors 
like black, navy, 
or beige, and keep 
the cut relatively 
short. Knee-length 
trenches are re- 
served for flashers. 

Concerning 


judgement, we 
aren't in high 
school anymore. 


It’s time for us to 
forget about the 
implications of 
a guy wearing a 
purple cashmere 
scarf. 
Ultimately, 
only person hold- 
ing you back from 


fashion is yourself. 
Of course, mak-_ 
ing such a transition 
requires a lot of self-con- 
fidence — a trait that might 

not come easy at first. 

But for all those will- 
ing to rise to the challenge, 


it’s best to start with baby | 


steps. 


Finding the right balance 


t’s been three weeks 

into the semester 

and walking through 

the library, I can al- 

ready see people 
going insane. I have seen 
freshmen fret over writing 
their first college paper, my 
classmates worry about 
the prospect of a pop quiz 
and my suitemate debating 
about whether she was on 
the right meal plan for the 
past two weeks, 

These past three weeks, 
I have been nervous about 
whether I will have enough 
time. 

Like any other college 
student, I guess I am anx- 
ious about managing my 
schoolwork, how in shape 
I am for the fencing team 
this season and whether 
I will spend enough time 
with my friends. 

But most of all, as I look 
at my planner this semes- 
ter, I am primarily con- 
cerned about one thing: 
when will I finally get to 
watch the final Harry Pot- 
ter movie? : 

This is unequivocally 
the biggest regret I have 
from this past summer: 
never watching the finale 
of so many people’s child- 
hoods. The worst part is, 

I even had a free ticket to 
the midnight premiere. 
I stood in the lobby and 
watched the many Potter 
fanatics run around the 

concession stand don- 
ning Gryffindor colors 
and wizard wands. I saw 
costumes accurate to the 
last detail as moviegoers 
dressed as Ron Weasley 
and Luna Lovegood, and 
then I went home. 

Every time I tell this 


story, I get punched in the 
arm, only reminding my- 
self of the perpetual regret 
[live in until I finally get to 
watch this movie. 

I always try to defend 


between work and leisure 


grumpy, ‘humph.’ 

How far should this 
excuse take us? Does too 
much reading excuse me 
from fencing practice? 
Does a_psycholinguistics 


myself, lab analy- 
saying I - sis let me 
had to go amnerne Simeon off the 
to work , hook from 
early  GuestColumnist my Aavo- 
the next cates for 
day. My Autism 


friends just shake their 
head and sigh, not a bit 
persuaded by my lame ex- 
cuse. 

But we hear this type 
of reasoning at Hopkins 
all the time. Everyone 
complains, ‘I have a lot of 


Meeting? Is hiding out in 
the library for the day a 
sufficient defense for not 
calling my parents? 
Honestly, having ‘a lot 
of work’ is not a legitimate 
excuse at all. I should not 
expect any sense of empa- 


work to do. thy from 
This is the ex- , my  cap- 
cuse we give We hear this type tain, club 
to get out of f : president 
practice, the 9 ee Oe at or any- 
justification Hopkins all the one else. 
Of Our yvab= yt Everyone 
sence from a time. Everyone has work, 
club meeting, ° 6 but the 
or the expla- complains, [have trick is to 
nation to a gq lot of work to manage it, 
person we are c to keep ev- 
avoiding that do. erything 
has wanted to balanced. 
catch up for Wo hoy 
the ‘longest would my 
time’ teammate 

One would think, with feel bad that I have an 


the overwhelming work- 
load we get here, that this 
idea of ‘a lot of work’ is a 
pathos appeal. It should 
elicit empathy from that 
upperclassman who knew 
what it was like to take 
orgo, write an eight-page 
paper in one night, or 
complete a linear algebra 
problem set. 

However, the only re- 
sponse is usually a disap- 
proving head-shake, or a 


exam tomorrow? She has 
been in the same situation 
and made it work. 

In high school, as cap- 
tain of my fencing team, 
it always vexed me to hear 
‘I have a lot of work.’ Al- 
though I knew the nail- 
biting stress of taking 
the SAT’s or the laborious 
studying required to ace 
AP Government, listening 
about it got frustrating. 

Then one day, I got a 


phone call from one of my 
fellow teammates: 

“Tam really sorry Kath- 
erine, but I can’t come to 
practice,” she said, sound- 
ing a bit worried. 

“Oh no! Why?” I in- 
quired, hoping she was 
Okay. 

“Well,” she said, hesi- 
tating, “I want to watch 
Glee with my grandmoth- 
er: 

Who am I to deny some- 
one from time with her 
grandmother? Or even 
worse, deprive her of Glee? 
I cheerfully replied, “Okay, 
have fun!” and promptly 
hung up. 

I’m not saying that this 
should be considered a val- 
id excuse; however, some- 
times it’s good to let things 
go for the sake of one’s san- 
ity. 

It wouldn’t hurt to just 
skip one practice or meet- 
ing this millennium to toss 
around a Frisbee, read a 
book for fun, or sit on the 
BMA steps. 

Of course, this is not a 
signal to let loose and slack 
off. Just like a 30 min nap 
can help power through 
the rest of the day, a lei- 
surely day can ease stress 
and make the next day’s 
daily grind more bearable. 

So maybe I need to take 
a second look at my sched- 
ule, maybe I have to priori- 
tize and manage my time 
better. 

That will be my goal 
this semester, to make 
time and to stay sane. Un- 
til then, hopefully ‘I’m 


sic, but you can | 


the | 


good trench coat— | | 


hen con- 
sidering 
the con- 
cept of 
etiquette 
in general, notions of 
corset-entrapped women 
with folded hands, straight 
backs, elegant gowns and 
a vast wealth of seemingly 
irrelevant information fill- 
ing their heads comes to 
mind. But that’s from the 


ly relevant to life in the 


| 1800’s, but how do we ap- 


ply to this somewhat an- 
tiquated term to Hopkins 
life? 

For me, the academic 


| world is pretty odd as I’ve 


never really been forced 
into situations where 
etiquette is important. 
Just yesterday I ended 
up empty-handed while 
searching for something 
appropriate to wear for a 
business casual, semi-for- 
mal event on campus. For 
others who have troubles, 
let me give my perspec- 
tive on etiquette concern- 
ing a specific realm of aca- 
demic life: professors. 

One part of etiquette 
that can be simple and 
easy to understand on 
campus is how to treat 
professors. This can be es- 
pecially important when 
considering that some of 
them may consistently be 
your instructor over the 
four years that you are 
here (if they lecture in 
your concentration). Each 
professor is different, but 
you should be sure to treat 
each one formally at first 
because you don’t know 
what his or her preference 
may be. 

This means that in an 
email or in person, you 
address them as Profes- 
sor Blank or Dr. Whoever, 
depending on their title. 
This is very important be- 
cause some are very spe- 
cific about this, with good 
reason. It took hard work 
to earn that title, so don’t 
feel that someone is being 
picky and too formal by re- 
questing this. 

On the opposite end, 
like many of my professors, 
a person might be a little 
skeptical or even uncom- 
fortable about the need for 
this formality and request 
that they call you by their 
first name. This is com- 
pletely understandable as 
well, and you should also 


going to watch the final 
Harry Potter movie’ will 
suffice when I need a men- 
tal health day. 


remember this request. 
Neither should be con- 

sidered better or more 

understandable, and like 


— £AG 


PHOTO COURTESY OF IMDB.COM 
One day, maybe you can be cool enough to call your professor “Bubba.” 
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I said, you shouldn’t as- 
sume that a certain pro- 
fessor prefers either. This 
is key, because some as- 
sume that because a pro- 
fessor teaches in a certain 
department, like Writing 
Seminars or Film and Me- 
dia Studies, that they are 
more chill and don’t care. 
Firstly, if they do have 
you call them by their 
first name it doesn’t mean 
that 


| perspective you 
| of a female shouldn't 
in 2011. That H arri respect their 
type of eti- bin? ; department * 
quette may — Gyest Columnist — as much as. 
have been any other. 
complete- When - ask- 


ing one of my professors 
what he would like to be 
called a few weeks ago, he 
responded that he didn’t 
care and offered “Bubba” 
as a suggestion. 

Let’s be clear: this 
doesn’t mean that I don’t 
take him seriously in his 
field — he knows his stuff. 
Every professor has earned 
the right to be where her 
or she is and has extensive 
knowledge in the area in 
which they teach or lec- 
ture; this is coming from 
the perspective of a hu- 
manities student at Hop- 
kins. It’s not worth the 
time to discuss whether 
one area of study is bet- 
ter than the other, because 
they all have their place 
and importance, but that 
is a discussion for another 
day. 

Once you get to know 
a professor on a more per- 
sonal level, it’s better to 
wait until they confirm 
that you can call them by 
their first name instead of 
you assuming so. From 
my experience, what hap- 
pens is they will correct 
you if you call them by 
a formal name and they 
are comfortable with you 
calling them something 
else. 

Also, this is a big step, 
so you shouldn’t take it 
lightly. Knowing your 
professor well enough 
to call them by their 
first name (or Bubba) 
may mean that you have 
earned a lifelong friend, 
or at least a lifelong ac- 
quaintance. 

Even if you haven't 
reached the level of ac- 
quaintance that allows you 
_ to call your professor after 

a Forrest Gump character, 
don’t worry. Everyone is 
different and views pro- 
fessional life differently. It 
doesn’t have to be a maze 
of unwritten rules. Just 
proceed with caution and 
you'll be fine. Oa 

To wrap it up cheesily: 
“life is a box of chocolates; 
you never know which one 
you're gonna get.” 
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Editorial 


“Galeway”’ is 


Provost Lloyd Minor’s Gateway 
Science Initiative, a project for find- 
ing and implementing new teach- 
ing methods in introductory science 
courses, is a promising step toward 
improving 
Hopkins. 


education quality at 
As the proposal notes, while the 
needs of students and available 
technologies have changed with 
time, Hopkins introductory courses 
have remained largely untouched. 
In today’s cyber-world, the opportu- 
nities for pedagogical improvement 
abound. The Gateway Science Initia- 
tive is employing a sensible method 
for finding new teaching strategies. 
Instead of enacting top-down re- 
forms, it aims to set up a discovery 
process by focusing on input and 
experimentation. 

Since students stand most to ben- 
efit from pedagogical reform, The 
News-Letter hopes that the Gateway 
Science Initiative will give proper 
attention to student input. Being at 
the receiving end of education, stu- 
dents have many valuable insights 
to offer. Vice Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Education and co-chair of the 
Gateway Science Initiative commit- 
tee Steven David said, “We welcome 
ideas from students, as they are the 
ones who are sitting in the seats. 
If they have any ideas to improve 
classes, they certainly are welcome 
to contact me directly. We hope to 
involve students in the number of 
activities of the committee.” We 
find Professor David’s statement to 
be extremely encouraging. How- 
ever, after reading the proposal, we 
are concerned that it may lack struc- 
tured channels for student input. 
Students are often unaware of op- 
portunities to freely contact admin- 
istrators or assume that their voices 
will not actually be heard. For this 
reason, there should be organized 

procedures for reaching out to and 
engaging students. 

In the vein of substantive student 
insights, The News-Letter has a few 
proposals for the program. 

First, the Initiative discusses the 
possibility of reforming some parts 
of Hopkins’s grading system. The 
News-Letter supports plans to evalu- 
ate grading in introductory classes, 
as small factors can play a dispro- 
portionately large role in some stu- 


intro to intros 


dents’ grades. 

Second, professors should take 
better advantage of the Internet by 
recording their lectures and post- 
ing them online. Many schools 


of Technology and Yale University 
When a professor’s teaching pace 


is mismatched with the student’s 
learning pace, it can become diffi- 


cult for the student to understand | 


lectures. If a student misses a con- 
cept at the lecture’s beginning, it is 


hard for him to follow the remain- | 
ing lecture. Video clips overcome | 


this problem by allowing students 
to pause, rewind and fast-forward 
at their own pace. If the University 
is concerned with protecting their 
intellectual property, then they can 
post the videos on closed sites such 
as Blackboard. 

Third, graduate student-led sec- 
tions can be improved. While some 
graduate students are enthusiastic 
about teaching, many are more fo- 
cused on their research and course- 
work than their assigned under- 
graduate sections. Steps should be 
taken to greater incentivize teach- 
ing so that it is a higher priority for 
graduate students. Also, graduate 
students who lack sufficient mas- 
tery of English may not be effec- 
tive communicators even they are 
eager to teach. While requiring that 
teachers speak fluent English might 
seem to be a fairly small point, it is 
all too frequent a problem at Hop- 
kins. 

Fourth, incentives should be cre- 
ated for professors to teach intro- 
level courses, and teach them well. 
It is highly important for students 
in introductory classes to obtain 
a solid knowledge of the subject 
so that they are able to do well in 
subsequent upper-level courses. 
Students will want to work harder 
in these beginning courses if their 
professor shows that she is teaching 
the course because she wants to, not 


_because she is forced to every few 


years. ; 

The proposed reforms would 
greatly facilitate students in their 
pursuit of higher learning. If the 
Gateway Science Initiative opens its 
doors to students, even more useful 
ideas will emerge. 


Glass only hall full alter renovation 


Over the summer, Hopkins reno- 
vated the Levering Food Court to 
mixed response. Previously, com- 
munity members complained that 
the Food Court was too dark and, 
to that end, the renovation was ex- 
tremely successful in bringing light 
to the space. 

While we praise this addition — a 
design initiative that is now famil- 
iar from the Gilman Atrium and 
Fresh Food Cafe renovations — this 
page was otherwise disappointed 
in the new Levering. Gone are the 
purple, sparkly couches (which we 


admit were an anomaly at Hopkins), 
and in their place are sterile rows of 
lunch tables. 

For students who are currently 
without a dedicated student union 
or other large gathering place, Le- 
vering Food Court’s couches and 
low tables were once a relaxing de- 
parture from the study-intense at- 
mospheres found in other Hopkins 
spaces. Now, Levering is a bland 
and lifeless room where one may 
even be tempted to crack a book in- 
stead of enjoy the leisure that lunch 
time should provide. 


Mental health 
concerns don't 


have a quick fix 


In response to Yang 


| Bai’s “Sculpting Pecks,” 


| while I more than agree 
| that exercise can help 
"alleviate depression, I'd 
| like to remind the col- 


umnist that, while it’s 
great that he learned to 


: | endure mental stress in 
such as the Massachusetts Institute | 


the weight room, there 


on | are Hopkins students 
already post courses on YouTube. | i 


who know better than to 


| take his “prescription” 


to “forget antidepres- 
sants, forget psycholo- 
gists, and forget emo- 
tional support groups.” 
For some of us, forget- 
ting our  antidepres- 
sants is the difference 
between enduring life 
and being hospitalized 
after a suicide attempt. 

It is far from Bai’s 


nensintnceaeatinonnt 


Letters 


place to tell people what 
to do about their depres- 
sion, and far from his 
place to tell us there’s 
anything wrong with 
being told to “try your 
best.”. When trying to 
handle insomnia, de- 
pression, panic attacks, 
and a full academic 
load, I'll only ever be 
able to try my best, and I 
dare say it’s more effort 
than most people put 
into lifting weights. 

So, no, when I real- 
ize I don’t “have what 
it takes to do one more 
[of anything, really],” 
that’s not me thinking 
myself into nervous 
breakdown or into de- 
pression. That’s me 
realizing the reality of 
my situation and do- 
ing what it takes to 
stay alive. And until 
my neurons figure out 
how to stop serotonin 
reuptake on their own 
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somehow, this reader 
won't be flushing his 


pills. 


—Tom Smith 


Editorials aren't 
cutting it 


I'm a bit embarrassed 
to see that a new school 
year has not changed 
the landscape of the 
Editorials section. You 
have unfortunately con- 
tinued last year's pat- 
tern of leaving gaping 
blanks in this section 
and a bigger font size 
does little to hide this 
neglect. Please invest 
more time in develop- 
ing this section and re- 
member that your read- 
ership is not as oblivious 
to these realities as you 
may believe. 


—Joseph Lee 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the 
editor. Letters must be e-mailed to chiefs@jhunewsletter.com | 
for inclusion in a Thursday issue. All letters received become | 
property of The News-Letter. The News-Letter reserves the right 

| to edit for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include | 

| contact information and cannot be anonymous. The News- | 

| Letter reserves the right to limit the number of letters printed. 
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All 


he Republican Party 

came closer to choos- 

ing a candidate for 

President last Wednes- 

day night in Simi Val- 
ley, California at the Ronald 
Reagan Presidential Library. The 
intensity of the 2012 presiden- 
tial election manifested itself in 
a ninety-minute debate hosted 
by NBC's Brian Williams and 
POLITICO’s John Harris. While 
there was certainly contentious 
debate and a fair share of mud- 
slinging, one thing was clear: 
every candidate on the stage was 
unified in their goal of defeating 
President Obama next Novem- 
ber. 

Eight candidates showed up 
trying to obtain the American 
people’s trust, but it seems the 
field is narrowing down to two. 
Even Brian Williams did not hide 
that the first question of the night 
was intentionally directed to the 
front runner, Texas Governor, 
Rick Perry. The nation was for- 
mally introduced to candidate 
Perry on Wednesday, the newest 
member in the Republican field, 
who within a week of his an- 
nouncement shot to the top of all 
the GOP polls. 

Perry was very passionate 
and used ideological rhetoric to 
excite his base. By contrast, the 
other main candidate in the race, 
former Massachusetts Governor 
Mitt Romney, was more tem- 
perate, pleading that he was the 
more electable candidate. 

Both candidates were asked 
to defend their jobs records. Per- 
ry was not shy to boast his jobs 
creation experience, saying that 
Texas created one million jobs 
during his tenure while America 
lost 2.5 million jobs. 

He also attacked Romney by 
saying, “Michael Dukakis [for- 
mer Massachusetts Governor 
and Democratic presidential can- 
didate] created jobs three times 
faster than you did, Mitt”. Rom- 
ney quickly retorted, “Well, as a 

ymatter of fact, George Bush and 
his predecessor created jobs at a 
faster rate than you did, Gover- 
nor.” 

Romney highlighted _ his 
sachievements in Massachusetts 


» 
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Republican presidential candidates unite against Obama in last week’s debate 


by asserting that as governor 
he created more jobs in his state 
than President Obama has in the 
entire country. He added that 
when he came in as Governor 
he faced a great deal of adversi- 
ty- an unbalanced budget and a 
rapid increase in unemployment. 
Romney was quick to remind 
his audience that all states are 
different and you can’t compare 
apples and oranges. Texas is an 
oil-rich state, has a Republican 
legislature and has less heavily 
regulated work laws. Perry did 
not create these advantages, he 
inherited them. 

Another distinction between 
the two candidates is that Rom- 
ney, unlike Perry, has worked in 
the private sector- a point both 
candidates used to their advan- 
tage. Romney said that career 
politicians don’t have the same 
understanding of the economy 
as those who have experience in 
the private sector. He admitted 
that not all of the projects at Bain 
Capital, a private equity invest- 
ment firm he cofounded, worked 
well, but that he helped business- 
es grow and got an understand- 
ing of how the economy can be 
rejuvenated. 

Perry replied by saying, “... 
when he [Romney] moved that 
experience to government, he 
had one of the lowest job creation 
rates in the country. So the fact 
is, while he had a good private 
sector record, his public sector 
record did not match that”. 

Perhaps the most talked about 
comment of the debate came 
from Perry when he called the 
social security program a ‘Ponzi’ 
scheme- an audacious aspersion 
to cast upon a system on which 
millions of Americans have de- 
pended. Romney believes that 
social security needs to be re- 
formed, but it has worked well 
for many Americans. In addition, 
saying that social security is a 
Ponzi scheme is something that 
Romney believes, is not a centrist 
view and would almost certainly 
prevent Perry from winning in a 
general election. 

Next came the issue of health 
care. Every candidate on the stage 
agreed that the individual man- 


date component of the Obama 
health care law, dubbed Obam- 
acare, was unconstitutional and 
every candidate seemed commit- 
ted to repealing it. Michele Bach- 
man (R- Minnesota 6th) was able 
to say that she was the Congress- 
woman who officially introduced 
legislation to repeal Obamacare. 
The argument was then made 
that Obamacare is eerily similar 
to Romneycare (the health care 
reform bill passed in Massachu- 
setts under Romney). When the 
candidates were asked: “... was 
Massachusetts’ example a great 
opportu- 
nity for the | 
rest of the 
country?” 
the silence 
among the 
candidates 
was indica- 
tive of their 
feelings- a 
resound- 
ing no. 
Romney | 
defended | 
his plan by | 
claiming 
that differ- | 
ent states | 
have dif- | 
ferent ne- 


well in Utah. It is a system based 
on choice and competition that 
insured many people without 
using a mandate clause. Hunts- 
man was very impressive, giving 
articulate and well thought out 
responses. Many people are now 
questioning, is Jon Huntsman a 
dark horse? He is certainly an in- 
telligent and likeable figure, but 
he still remains relatively enig- 
matic and unknown. Huntsman 
was president Obama’s ambas- 
sador to China and speaks fluent 
Mandarin. 

When the subject of China’s 


cessities. 

Massachu- 

setts’ system was being abused 
by people who had made the 
conscious decision not to buy 
insurance, even though they 
could afford it. This came at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 

He added that Massachusetts’ 
plan is unique to that particular 
state and a nationwide policy of 
that nature cannot and should 
not be implemented. Perry deri- 
sively said that Romney gave the 
country a model on what NOT to 
do. Perry was not without criti- 
cism, however. Texas is the state 
with the fewest insured individ- 
uals. 

The health care debate al- 
lowed a new voice to have its 
moment: former Utah Gover- 
nor and former ambassador to 
China, Jon Huntsman. Hunts- 
man was able to talk about the 
health care system that works so 


possible currency manipula- 
tion came about, he had a very 
poignant answer that suggested 
that our problems with China 
have very little to do with them 
and a lot to do with our econom- 
ic core. “We have no leverage 
at the negotiating table”, said 
Huntsman. 

He also was eager to insert his 
skill set by saying that as presi- 
dent he would look forward to 
addressing the Chinese people 
in Chinese. Huntsman also pro- 
moted the idea that Republicans 
need to adopt and accept science 
in order to seem more credible on 
the national stage. 

The rest of the field looked 
weak. Bachman, who started 


ALEX MUI/ CARTOONS EDITOR 


With the exception of editortals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Romney, but now it seems Per- 
ry has absorbed most of her tea 
party base. Santorum (former 
Pennsylvania senator), though 
answering some questions as- 
tutely has proved Wednesday 
that he too is not a viable or real- 
istic substitute to the main can- 
didates. 

Herman Cain, another low 
profile candidate who was Pres- 
ident of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas and the CEO 
of Godfather Pizza, laid out an 
economic plan called the 9-9-9 
plan (9 percent corporate in- 
come tax rate, 
9 percent tax 
on personal 
income, 9 per- 
cent national 
sales tax). Mr. 
Cain added, 
“If 10 percent 
is good enough 
for God, 9 per- 
cent ought to be 
good enough 
| for the fellow 
government”. 

The libertar- 
ian and con- 
troversial Con- 
gressman, Ron 
Paul, advocated 
free market so- 
lutions to all of 
America’s prob- 
lems and criticized Perry’s ex- 
ecutive order requiring girls to 
receive the HPV shot. 

Last, but not least, Former 
speaker of the House Newt 
Gingrich seemed alert. He at- 
tacked the President, saying 
that Obama is committed to so- 
cialism and got angry with the 
moderators for trying to pin the 
candidates against each other. 
He believes the candidates are 
all united in defeating the Pres- 
ident. 

There will be more debates on 
the 12th and 22nd. Soon the Re- 
publicans will decide which of 
these candidates is best suited to 
take on Obama. 
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the campaign by finishing first 
in Iowa's straw poll, seems to be 
slipping. She was supposed to 
be the alternative candidate to 


| Evan Brooker is a freshman economics 
| major from Larchmont, NY. 


A conversation about campus construction It's time to stop being tight- 
lipped about tights 


write this from the M-level 

of the library, and I can- 

not help but be distracted. 

For one, there’s drilling. 

It’s loud. The Brody Learn- 
ing Commons might be a har- 
bor of scholastic solace for Hop- 
kins classes to come, but for this 
freshman, the construction site 
of the future library extension 
has yielded nothing but grief, 
distracting me from studying 
and keeping me from getting 
to CharMar from Keyser Quad 
come lunchtime. I'd go work 
downstairs, but I’m not one for 
the prison vibe. 

Call me shallow, but aesthet- 
ics, it would appear, are every- 
thing. 

I’ve never regarded myself as 
a superficial person, and until 
around this time last fall, | would 
have regarded - or disregarded — 
the above creed with the dismis- 
sive snobbery of someone who 
believes they can look beyond 
the veneer of things and instead 
assess them at their intrinsic val- 
ue. 
And then I applied to college. 
It was in the throes of the ad- 
missions process that I realized 
the harsh truth about myself - 
and, likely, the millions of other 
high school seniors in pursuit 
of yes-es from what we deemed 
“good schools.” 

I was fickle. And so was, it 
seemed, évery other partici- 
pant in our quest: my parents, 
my college counselor, my peers. 
Amidst every factor I was urged 
to consider in my decision-mak- 
ing — scholastic interests, cam- 
pus life, and of course eligibil- 
ity — one was pitched to me as 
nonpareil. 

“You really won't know until 
you visit,” they told me. 

It was true. The “gut feel- 
ing” I experienced last spring 
when I visited Homewood was 
the crux in my matriculation 
decision. In short, Hopkins was 
pretty, so I came here. 

Amidst every other appeal 


of this school, the factor that 
spurred my choice was irreduc- 
ibly superficial, based almost 
entirely in the sheer attractive- 
ness of this campus. The “gut 
feeling” — the maxim of the 
college admissions process, its 
propagated two-word nucleus, 
its panacea — is rooted in little 
more than shallowness. 

My point: appearances matter. 
It comes as no surprise to me that 
an uncanny parallel exists be- 
tween Forbes’ list of most beau- 
tiful college campuses and U.S. 
News and Report's list of most 
“popular” colleges. 

While the latter lies rooted 
in hard statistics (yield rates, 
admission rates, and so on) and 
the former is a fount of subjec- 
tivity, it’s no coincidence that 
several schools — Stanford, Yale, 
and Princeton, to name the tri- 
umvirate — top both. 

Americans love archetypes, 
and the archetype of the con- 
summate American collegiate 
experience is one of sunny 
quads and stone spires, iron 
gates and — yes — ivy, capital I 
if you please. Attractiveness, it 
seems, is. an integral component 
of any “good school.” 

But I digress — now back to 
M-level. The drilling has waned; 
my disenchantment has not. 
In my first weeks at Hopkins, I 
have seen the campus in a state 
of architectural flux: from the 
construction of the Learning 
Commons to the first stages of 
the Charles Street beautification 
to the desolate stretch of dirt — 
whatever that is — between Mudd 
Hall and the Rec Center. 

I understand that these ef- 
forts are transient and ultimate- 
ly beneficial; my woes, ergo, are 
petty. 

I worry, however, for the 


droves ,of high school seniors 


who will spill onto campus in the 
coming months with the intent 
of facilitating a patently harrow- 
ing decision. What think they, I 
wonder, upon facing the cranes 


- the admissions game: high school 


rising over the Beach, or the clo- | 
sure and reconstruction of North 
Charles Street, slated to begin in 
January 2012? 

As our generation has grown 
up, Hopkins has enjoyed a state 
of flux, transcending our par- 
ents’ era’s question of “oh, so 
you're going to be a doctor?” 
into a scholastic echelon that 
commands respect across disci- 
plines from creative writing to 
engineering. 

I have no doubt that the 
university's current efforts to 
beautify our campus will ulti- 
mately embody Hopkins’ recent 
advancements as an academic in- 
stitution. However, to perpetuate 
these developments, our univer- 
sity must continue to attract pro- 
spective students. The problem, 
however, is that college-bound 
teenagers are fickle (I would 
know). 

Appearances matter. No mat- 
ter how respected, Hopkins has 
a history of facing competition in 


seniors can’t seem to get enough 
of the Ivies, due largely to pure 
name value, but due also in part 
to the aesthetic archetype they 
embody. 

Ironically, Homewood is an 
unequivocally beautiful campus, 
albeit one temporarily marred 
by scaffolding and construction 
fences. 

In the midst of Homewood’s 
period of physical flux, the in- 
stitutions of the university — the 
admissions offices, the facilities 
departments — must capitalize on 
the present beauty of the campus 
in order to maintain the upwards 
trend of Hopkins’ present institu- 
tional flux. 


This projectile relies largely on 
the students that come to Home- 
wood each fall. To receive the 


brightest and the best, we must 


first attract them. 


Nash Jenkins is a freshman Public 
Health and Writing Seminars double 
major from Wilmington, NC. 


omeone in our genera- 

tion has’ to address this, 

and I guess I'll take the 

bullet for us all. The dic- 

tionary defines “tights” 
to be a woman’s thin, close-fitting 
garment, typically made of nylon, 
cotton, or wool, covering the low- 
er half of the body. From hence 
forward, all ladies whom choose 
to wear tights as pants shall be de- 
creed as “Pant-less Patsy.” 

Ladies, let’s all come to a con- 
clusion. Tights are not pants. 
Why do we insist on wearing 
them as such? In dance, medieval 
fairs, and sports they might be 
worn to cover the legs, but they 
still are not pants. It is an insult 
to the universal rules of common 
decency. I would not complain if 
I didn’t have to. But I have to. 

Why do women do this? 

Scenario 1: “My pants are too 
baggy to fit into my [rain-boots/ 
boots/other shoe]” is an over-used 
excuse. Really? That’s your best? 

. Your pants are too baggy to fit into 
your boots? Well, not that skinny 
jeans can’t fix that problem, but 
your pants being too “baggy” to 
fit into your boots has no effect on 
your reasoning not to wear a skirt 
or shorts over the tights. 

Scenario 2:I just want to show 
off my legs.” Very superficial, but 
I respect the honesty. Let me just 
take five seconds to run through 
appropriate suggestions for you, 
Leggings. Shorts. Tight jeans. 
Dresses. Skirts. A kilt! Your op- 
tions are really boundless. 

Scenario 3: “It’s comfortable.” 
So are Snuggies, but you don’t 
see anyone getting coffee with 
a friend while wearing a back- 
wards robe. 

‘I feel such passion on this sub- 
ject for | have witnessed this cor- 
ruption first-hand. Meet Janie (not 
me, I swear), an honor roll student, 
hospital volunteer and varsity soc- 
cer player. One dreadful day, to 
the bewilderment of all around 


her, she fell into this dangerous 
lifestyle and has slipped through 
the cracks of society. To this day, 
I have no idea where she is. I can 
only hope that she might read this 
article and fix the err in her ways. 


_ What I’m trying to say is 


simple. This could happen to 
anyone, anywhere at anytime. A 
seemingly innocent walk to class 
could result in an unforeseen 
viewing of a “Pant-less Patsy” 
and a ruin to your day. 


We must urge these ladies to 


change their ways. “How?”, you 
might ask. 


1. Anyone spotted wearing 


tights as pants should be imme- 
diately pointed to and the point- 
er must whisper something to a 
passerby. Anything at all will do, 
it doesn’t even have to .be about 
Pant-less Patsy. Actually, just 
whisper a comment about the 


weather to your friend. 

2. Introduce yourself to the 
Pant-less Patsy, and when she of- 
fers her name, reject it and say 
you will only recognize her by 
“Pant-less Patsy”. Then proceed 
to hand her a “Hello my name is 
Pant-less Patsy” sticker that I will 
provide to anyone who chooses 
this option. 

3. Refuse to make eye contact 
with Pant-less Patsy. Remember 
that one time when you were 


talking to someone and they 


didn’t. make any eye contact? 
Didn't that make you feel bad? 

If any of these three methods 
don’t urge Pant-less Patsy to 
change, I honestly don’t know 
what else to say. Just direct her 
to this closing thought: Guys 
don’t find it attractive, girls 
don’t envy you. So ladies, let’s 
keep those tights secured under 
a nice skirt. 


Janet Bonsu is a freshman neuroscience 
and english major from Pickerington, 
Oh. 
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Murals bring life to Baltimore n 


altimore 
as a patchwork 


exists 


of neighbor- 
hoods — over 
200 of them, ac- 
tually. Just touching Hop- 
kins, there are already five: 


Hampden, Remington, 
Charles Village, Barclay 
and Waverly. 

Unlike most cities, 


where these kinds of dis- 
tinctions have blurred over 
time, Baltimore has force- 
fully held onto the idea of 
the neighborhood. 

Take a drive down St. 
Paul, and there will no 
doubt you'll be able to feel 
the suddenly obvious, al- 
though maybe indescrib- 
able, changes crossing 
the boundaries from one 
neighborhood to the next. 

On one hand, this gives 
each Baltimore community 
an extremely distinct per- 
sonality. However, it is also 
isolating. 

My life, like many Hop- 
kins students’, is grounded 
around four streets, from 
Beech Avenue across to St. 
Paul and 25th Street up to 
University Parkway. 


elohborhoods 
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This mural of a stream separating average Baltimore row houses can be.found on 33rd and Barclay Street. 


Next time you're walk- 
ing to the Giant, keep an 
eye out for them — there 
are over five from St. Paul 
to Frisby Street. 


Cities are fundamen- 
tally ugly. 
Let’s face it: there’s 


nothing beautiful or per- 
sonal about concrete. But 
we live in this concrete, so 
we're entitled to something 
a little more interesting. 


Don’t The Baltimore Mural 
get me . 1 Pro- 
wrong Vicky Plestis = sam 
I love é is one 
H ome- + Ls ° atte 
wood. Déldging Baltimore °-x.: 
Where t oO 
else can you pop in free to transform Baltimore’s dead 


the BMA, sunbathe on the 
Beach between classes and 
go on a five-minute, 2 a.m. 
mozzarella sticks run to 
Uni-Mini all in one day? 

But as wonderful as 
Homewood is, there’s a lot 
out there I feel I’m missing. 

Homewood is not all 
Baltimore has to offer. 

And with one year be- 
hind me, I think it’s time to 
start bridging that gap — 
which brings me to murals. 

One of the coolest things 
about Baltimore has got to 
be its murals. 

They can escape your 
notice for years until one 
day, you suddenly realize 
they’re everywhere. 


space. 

It was founded in 1975 
and has since created more 
than 200 murals, pulling 
together the efforts of local 
artists, community groups, 
and Baltimore volunteers. 

The result has been, at 
least in my opinion, some 
of the most beautiful piec- 
es of art in Baltimore. 

Stop by the mural on 
33rd and Barclay Street. It 
shows a line of those quint- 
essential Baltimore row 
houses, standard and mo- 
notonous as cities are. 

A stream that feeds past 
the street and into a gar- 
den separates two of the 
row houses in the mural. 


There’s something incred- 
ibly hopeful and purely 
Baltimorean about it. 

And it’s next to a Papa 
John’s, of all things. 

But that’s exactly the 
point — this is our art, by 
our rules, in our context. 

Each mural is a reflec- 
tion of neighborhood 
culture, but seen all to- 
gether, they create an 
amazing Baltimore nar- 
rative. They’re a common 
thread that unites our city 
and begins to define what 
living in Baltimore is all 
about. They’re a reminder 
of the people, places, his- 
tory and aspirations that 
have formed the city we 
live in, interact with and 
call our home. 

So pay attention when- 
ever you come across them. 
Or maybe even seek them 
out. 

The ones on South 
Broadway in Fell’s Point 
can teach you more about 
Baltimore’s shipping  in- 


dustry and its working- | 


class struggles than any 
textbook. 

And if you’re feeling re- 
ally inspired, the Baltimore 
Mural Program is always 
looking for volunteers for 


their projects — they’re | 
slated to create another ten | 


murals just this year. 
I’m not saying you have 


Calendar 
of JHU 
- Events 


Thurs. Sept. 15 


S‘mores With Pi 
Beta Phi 
8 — 10 p.m. 
AMR | BBQ Pit 


Join the sisters of Pi 
Beta Phi for a study 
break, and stop by 
for good conver- 
sation along with 
gooey chocolate-y 
treats and hot co- 
coa or lemonade. 


Endless Summer, 
Endless Alpha Phi 
2—4p.m. 
The Beach 


The end of sum-— 
mer is approaching 


quickly. Join the 
sisters of Alpha Phi 
in celebrating as 
everyone's favorite 
season transitions 
into autumn. 


Something of Value 
9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
Charles Commons 
Ballroom B 


The National Pan- 
hellenic Confer- 
ence is hosting a 
program on _ risk- 
management edu- 
cation for colle- 
gians. There will 
be a discussion of 
values, 
tion of risky behav- 
iors, development 
of action plans and 
MOREcer ce 


HFStival 2011 
11.a.mM. — 12 p.m. 
MSE Library 


Hopkins is teaming 
up with HFS 97.5 to 
bring students to 
the Merriweather 
Post Pavilion for 
the HFStival, fea- 
turing The Avett 
Brothers, Clutch 
and others. The bus 
will be picking stu- 
dents up at 11 a.m. 


identifica-. 


in front of the MSE | 
library. Tickets are | 


$15. 


EVENTS JHU.EDU 


IGSA Fresher’s 
Night 
6:30 — 11 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 


IGSA is celebrating 
the arrival of the 
new students by 
putting a cultural 
program together 
complete with din- 
ner and dancing. 
Tickets are $6 and 
can be purchased 
online from the 
IGSA website. 


Sun. Sept. 18 


Convergence 2011 
2 p.m. 
Charles Village 


Hopkins is throw- 
ing a street fair for 
students and neigh- 
bors alike. There 
will be free food, 
music, games and 
raffle prizes. 


to whip out your acrylics 
and start painting every 
wall in this city. 

Still, it’s worthwhile to 
notice the murals, with 
all their energy, boldness 
and Baltimore quirks. 
More than anything, 
though, we should take 
their spirit. 

I think it’s about time 
we forget the boundaries 
of “Hopkins students” and 
actively interact with the 
space around us. 

We spend most of our 
year at Hopkins, but it’s 
not enough just to be in Bal- 
timore. We should live in 
Baltimore. 

This year, let’s make this 
our city — from Home- 
wood all the way to Cherry 
Hill. 


Nelse|<oin 


| By FLORENCE LAU 


Your Weekend Editor 


At an event hosted by 
the Coalition of Hopkins 
Activists for Israel (CHAI), 
Dr. Jonathan Schanzer will 
be talking about the his- 
tory of Palestine and dis- 
cussing the implications 
behind their effort to seek 
statehood. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 2011 


Visit lighthouses and 
get free souvenirs 


The Chesapeake Chapter of the United States 
Lighthouse Society is once again hosting the 2011 
Maryland Lighthouse Challenge. us 

From Sept. 17 to Sept. 18, participants who visit 
any of the participating lighthouses around Md 
will get a free souvenir unique to that lighthouse. 
Anyone who visits all ten lighthouses will recieve 
an additional gift to commend his or her efforts. 

This year’s theme is “Reading Lights the Way. 
Participants are encouraged to read about light- 
house architecture, history and the keepers who 


watched over them. 


The following lighthouses are participating 
in the 2011 Maryland Lighthouse Challenge this 


year: 


Concord Point, Cove Point, Drum Point, Fort 
Washington, Hooper Strait, Piney Point, Point 
Lookout, Seven Foot Knoll, Turkey Point and 


Lightship Chesapeake. 


—Florence Lau 


COURTESY OF WWWDESTINATION360COM 
Concord Point is one of many lighthouses you can visit this year. 
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In a couple of weeks, 
Palestine will likely be ap- 
plying for full membership 


inthe United Nations. . J 


Schanzer hails from the 
Foundation for Defense of 
Democracies. 

In addition to CHAI, 
“The Palestinian UN State- 
hood Bid: The History and 
Implications” is co-spon- 
sored by the following or- 


ganizations: 
College Democrats, Col- 
lege Republicans, Sigma Iota 


ies Honor Society), Hopkins 
Hillel, Hasbara Fellowships, 
StandWithUs and Real Part- 
ners. Real Peace. 

This event will run from 
7:30 to 9 p.m. on Thursday, 
Sept. 15 in Gilman 50. 

Admission is free. 


Calendar 
of B’‘more 
Events 


My Journey to 
Activism 
6\— 0 pm: 
West Commons, 
Towson University 


Towson University 
is hosting a panel 
discussion on the 
movement against 
Massey Energy 
and a community 
resource fair with 
Organizations com- 
mitted to working 
with labor move- 
ments. Admission is 
free. 


Ignite Baltimore 
#9 
7: '9130 p.m: 
Graham Audito- 
rium 


Each speaker at 
this event has five 
minutes 'and_ ten 
Slides with which to 
spark new. discus- 
sions and collabo- 
rations across dif- 
ferent cultures and 
disciplines. Speak- 


ers come from dif- 
ferent backgrounds 
and occupations. 
Tickets can be pur- 
chased online. 


Affectations 
8-11 p.m. 
Theatre Project 


3rd Annual Inner 
Harbor Art Festival 

9am — 11 p.m. 

The Power Plant 


Visitors to this art 
festival will get-a 
chance to look at 
works by some of 
America’s great- 
est artists. All me- 
diums will be on 
display, from paint- 


ings to jewelry 
to sculpture and 
much more. 


Theatre — Project’s 
year-long 40th 
Anniversary _—Cel- 
ebration is kicking 
off with two free 
performances of 
Affectations. This 
multimedia work, 
commissioned by 
the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for 
the Performing 
Arts, presents the 
human body as a 
metaphor for com- 
mon culture. Ad- 
mission is free, and 
the show will run at 
the same on Stur- 
day, Sept. 17. 


WOODSCULPTURESS.COM 


Rik Emmett 
8:30 p.m. 
Rams Head 


Singer-songwriter 
Rik Emmett will be 
performing live at 
Rams Head. He was 
inducted into the 
Canadian Rock Hall 
of Fame in 1993. 
Dave Dunlop will 
also be performing 
_in this show. 
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Hampdenjest induces Homewood exodus 


By KAETYN VAES 
For The Vews-/ elter 


Walking into Hamp- 
denfest is kind of like wit 
nessing a miracle on Food 
Network. 

A chef opens up the 
pouch of ingredients to 
find a Mango, six pieces of 
bacon, extra dark choco- 
late, cereal, 
and an 


French fries 
uncooked steak, 
and somehow still manag- 
es to pull out a meal you'd 
probably order twice. 
Instead 
steak, 


of cereal and 
Hampdenfest _ of- 
fered an array of people 
and personalities, ranging 
from young to old, from 
punk rockers to hipsters 
(both the trendy and dirty 
types), from skater kids to 
artists. 

In short, — everyone 
comes to Hampdenfest. 

If you have not been 
to Hampden, it is within 
walking distance of cam- 
pus. Just walk through 
the forest west of campus, 
you'll get there eventually. 

Using Google- maps to 
get to 36th street works too. 

All of 36th street was 
closed to traffic for the fes- 
tival. 

Instead, a variety of in- 
teresting tents represent- 
ing stores from around the 
Baltimore and Hampden 
area were selling their 
wares down the middle 
of The Avenue, the main 
street of Hampden. 

In addition, many of the 
tents showcased local Bal- 
timore artists sell- 


eee 


ee 
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CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


Local artists peddled their colorful wares at this year's Hampdenfest on the Avenue in Hampden. 


spills to the crowd. 

In a designated area in 
front of one of the three 
music stages, seven to 57 
year-olds hula-hooped. 

On these three stages, 
dozens of local (and some 
national) bands and DJs, 
spanning every musical 
genre, performed. 

There was also a film 
festival, The Great Balti- 
more Mac Off (a cooking 
competition) and a Toilet 
Bowl Race. 

Naturally, I gravitated 
towards the Toilet Bowl 
Race. 

The basic premise of the 


ing their pieces. 

Baltimore’s 
own James Pol- 
lock, and Hamp- 
den’s Matt Muir- 
head, a featured 
Bakers Artist 
“Award © -win- 
ner, were among 
those included. 

In true Hamp- 
den spirit, a min- 
iature skate park 
was set up in the 
middle of street, 


race is to build a cart or ve- physics lab somewhere | 
hicle using a toilet bowl as on campus” — no worries, 
a Seat. apparently 
Then you they cleaned 
race it down Naturally, up after 
a hill and ae themselves. 
compete for I gravitated Their ve- | 
the much 3 ; : hicle was a 
coveted vwowards the Toilet Binciaueriell 
bronze, sil- Bowl Race. soap _— box 
ver and gold with two 


plungers 
and toilet seats. 

It’s a little embarrass- 
ing to admit, but this was 
actually my first toilet bowl 
race I’d ever seen. 


Hopkins was repre- 
sented in the race; the 
team members 

— Chris Mogni, 

Eddie Brooks, 

Marie Hepfer, 

Jessica Noviello, 


Bert Turner and 
Natalie Byers 
are all physics or 
engineering ma- 
jors (big surprise, 
eh?). 

With some of 
them running on 
only four hours 
of sleep, they ex- 
plained how they 


where kids aged eo oe started at mid- 
eight to 18 showed CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR night last night in 
off their skillsand Curious onlookers peer at crafts sold on the street. an “undisclosed 


kiddie toilet 
seats. 

Appropriately inscribed 
on the front of the vehicle 


was the famous Obi-Wan | 


Kenobi quote with a nerdy, 
Hopkins-esque addition 
— “Let the F=ma be with 
you.” 


Undoubtedly, the theo- | 


ry behind their racer was 
fool-proof. Regrettably, 
theory didn’t translate into 
reality, and the team suf- 
fered a first-round elimina- 
tion. 


Hopkins team, dressed in 
lab coats and kiddie cos- 


with billowing capes, did 
us proud. 

I very much enjoyed the 
five hours I didn’t spend at 


Contagion 


B3 


overturns 


critic expectations 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 


Managing Editor 


Contagion doesn’t open 
with a bang. It opens with 
a cough. 

[he masterful opening 
of the sound of a woman 
hacking while the screen 
is still black is the first in- 
troduction the audience 
gets to MEV-1, the fic- 
tional virus which sweeps 
the world in Steven Soder- 
berg’s star-studded Conta- 
gion. 

That womanis Beth Em- 
hoff (played by Gwyneth 
Paltrow), a woman from 
Minne- 
apolis who 


quarantines, grisly deaths 
and perhaps a zombie or 
two before the closing 
credits. 

But amazingly, it isn’t. 

It doesn’t have the 
fantastical tarns of | Am 
Legend or the horrifying 
premise of The Thing, but 
Contagion does have the 
one thing which the vast 
majority of disaster films 
lack: realism. 

Even at its most danger- 
ous, the virus has only a 
25 percent mortality rate 
—admittedly high but a far 
cry from the deathly virus- 
es Hollywood films usu- 
ally shove 
down our 


gets what a 1 sige Se throats. 
seems to CONTAGION Ta thizie 
be the flu |} —— see —=¥7 |] Center for 
her way A : Dis 
back from || Starring: Marion Central 
. adit Cotillard, Matt Damon, (CDC) 
ness trip Jude Law, Gwenyth was con- 
Paltrow ; 
in Hong : : sulted 
a ace Directors:Steven pie ae ae 
Wh art Soderbergh : out he 
Sana gi: Run Time: 105 min. Source 
be thie flu Rating: PG-13 pe of the 
| of Bares: pene at: The film, re- 
kills her otunda alistically 
the next predicting 
day (not a the break- 


spoiler: it’s on the poster!) 
and kicks off a worldwide 
epidemic which weaves 
through America and Asia 
before spreading across 
the ocean to the United 
Kingdom, the rest of Eu- 
rope and, ultimately, the 
globe. 

When the trailer for 
Contagion began making 
the rounds a few months 
ago, it was hard not to be 
struck by just how damn 
vanilla the whole concept 


| looked. There seemed to 
That being said, our 


be little or nothing at all to 
differentiate it from other 


| disaster movies involving 
tumes, bibs and_ binkies 


a super virus; it looked 


| like a high budget version 


the library, and will defi- | 


nitely be making subse- 
quent trips to Hampden. 


of any number of 1970s 
grindhouse flicks which - 
depicted the human race 
inevitably being confined 
to a small island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean after a flurry of 


down of social order and 
how government agencies 
around the world would 
react to an uncontrollable 
pandemic. 

The virus itself, a strain 
of the flu with components 
from both bats and pigs, is 
a brainchild of the CDC as 
something that could exist 
as a pandemic in the real 
world. 

The format of the film is 
similar to Soderberg’s drug 
drama Traffic, with many 
intertwining narratives 
from ‘around the wofld ide- 
tailing the spread of the vi- 
rus as it picks up pace. 

Soderberg brings in el- 
ements from unexpected 
directions, the most inter- 
esting by far being the fear 
mongering Alam Krum- 
wiede (played by Jude 
Law), a bizarrely Austra- 
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Everyman Theatre puls own 
spin on A Raisin in the Sun 


By ALEXA 
KWIATKOSKI 
For The The News-Letter 


Lorraine Hansberry, 
who wrote A Raisin in the 
Sun, died when she was 
only 32 years old. 

But she left behind an 
inspiring masterpiece 
that stands out from the 
canon of other great 20th 


century American the- 
ater. 
Hansberry’s remark- 


| 
It speaks to the difficul- 


ties faced in achieving the 
American dream, and how 
racial obstacles make this 
ideal seem:even more un- 
attainable. 

At the center of A Rai- 
sin in the Sun stands Lena 
Younger who is played by 
Lizan Mitchell. She em- 
bodies the Younger fam- 
ily’s strong-willed matri- 
arch. 

Lena, also called 
“Mama,” has done every- 


able play, A Raisin in the 
Sun, is now showing at 
Baltimore's Everyman 
Theatre. 

Inspired in part by the 
Langston Hughes poem, 
“A Dream Deferred,” A 
Raisin in the Sun shows 
the hopes and torments 
of a black family trying 
to thrive in 1950s Chi- 


cago. 


COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE 
Aplay about racial tension in America, this famous Hansberry play was a hit. 


thing for her children but 
also needs to fulfill her 
own long-deferred hopes 
‘and dreams. 

Living with her in a 
crumbling apartment are 
her two feuding children, 
Walter Lee (played by 
KenYatta Rogers) and Be- 
neatha (played by Fatima 
Quander). 
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By BARBARA LAM 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The Baltimore Sympho- 
| ny Orchestra held their 
| 2011 Gala Celebration last 
Saturday, Sept. 10. 

The black tie affair was 
well attended by patrons 
and raised over $750,000 to 
support the BSO’s commu- 
nity outreach programs, 
such as OrchKids. 

As expected, there were 
several speeches, starting 
with incoming Board of Di- 
rectors Chairman, Kenneth 
W. DeFontes Jr. (president 
of BGE) and following with 
Tom and Barbara Bozzuto, 
the gala chairs. DeFontes 
anticipated the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary 
of the BSO in 2016, and 
the Bozzutos thanked the 
audience for their continu- 
ous support throughout 
the year. 

A screen above the or- 
chestra played short doc- 
umentaries throughout 
the night, including in- 
terviews with the 82 mu- 
sicians that make up the 
BSO. 

The artists talked about 
how they were first intro- 
duced to music — answers 
ranged from “playing in a 
Buddhist marching band” 
to hearing their father 
sing — and where they’d 

be if they weren't with the 
BSO (“In jail,” one trum- 
pet player joked). 

Later in the evening, the 
BSO reminded its donors 
of what they were there to 
contribute to: OrchKids, 
founded by the Maestra 
Marin Alsop herself. 


The music education 


program unites children 
with instruments and 
mentors all over Balti- 
more and has plans to 
expand in the upcoming 
year. 

Dozens of Orch kids 
— including the Bucket 
Band — took to the stage 
afterward and gave an en- 
ergized performance. 

Joined by Hilary 


‘Hahn, the soloist of the 


night, the young musi- 
cians showcased their tal- 
ents, as they threw down 
drumsticks to pick up the 
cello, trumpet or violin, 
or to bust a dance move at 
the center of the stage. 
Grammy award-win- 
ning violinist Hahn was 
the darling of the night, 
wowing the audience with 
her flawless performance 
and charming stage pres- 
ence. The Baltimore na- 
tive and famous Peabody 
alum (she debuted at the 
age of 12) frequently re- 
turns to her hometown to 


BSO raises $750,000 at eclectic gala celebration 


COURTESY OF WWWSFPERFORMANCES.ORG 
Grammy award winner Hilary Hahn played a Mendelssohn concerto at the Meyerhoff. 


perform with the BSO. 

Taking the stage in a 
red ball gown, she per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s fa- 
mous “Violin Concerto,” a 
classic choice for the eve- 
ning. 

The first movement was 
played at a blood-raising 
tempo but done with ef- 
fortless fluidity and pre- 
cision. Her performance 
was rewarded with an im- 
mediate standing ovation. 
Hahn returned for a brief 
encore and later again to 
join the OrchKids. 

Maestra Alsop also led 
the BSO through Aaron 
Copland’s “Fanfare for a 
Common Man” and Joan 
Tower's “Fanfare for an 
Uncommon Woman.” The 
brass section stood for 
both pieces, which were 
short and triumphant. 

Following was the pre- 
miere of a piece written 
for Baltimore: “Charmed,” 
composed by David Little, 
was introduced as “cin- 


ematic [and] 
gritty” by 
Maestra_AI- 
sop. 

A special 
BSO com- 
mission, the 
ode to our 
city featured 
playful  per- 
cussion and 
piccolo solos. 
There were 
moments of 
light-heart- 
edness but 
also _— chaos, 
which — may 
be what Little 
intended for 


his dedication 
piece. 

The ending was 
uniquely effective, with 
just the concertmaster 
sustaining the last note 
as the violins died out be- 
hind him, creating a beau- 
tiful dissolution of sound. 

To conclude the night, 
singers from choirs 
around the area (Morgan 
State University, Balti- 
more City College, Balti- 
more School for the Arts) 
took to the stage for a 
rendition of “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from Too Hot to 


- Handel, the jazzy version 


of Handel's popular work. 
Three soloists were 

featured, their *power- 

ful voices easily filling 

the packed concert hall. 

The song was a depar-. 
ture from the rest of the 
night but ended the per- 
formance ona festive note 
and reaffirmed that the 
BSO has an adventurous 
and creative season ahead 
of them. V 


ude | W'S 
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lian blogger (he even forces 
outa “crikey!” at one point) 
who takes advantage of the 
lack of information from 
the government to champi- 
on an ineffective cure and 
profit from the subsequent 
sales. 

His very inclusion in 
the film is the most inter- 
realization of the 
movie's tagline that “noth- 
ing spreads like fear” — and 
presents an examination of 
the unreasonableness of 
a panicked public in the 
digital age. 

Other threads include 
a father (Matt Damon) 
struggling to deal with 
the virus in small-town 
America and his attempts 
to protect his daughter 
from other people, the 
hard-working CEC scien- 
tists who are the closest 
thing the film has to he- 
roes and a doctor (Lau- 
rence Fishburne) who acts 
as something as a spokes- 
person to the global com- 
munity on the issue of the 
outbreaks. 


esting 


Tribute bands, especial- 
ly tribute bands that cover 
amazingly influential mu- 
sic like Pink Floyd, have a 
stigma against them. 


They’re second class 
acts, B-rated, short-lived 
copies of something that 
really is inspiring and 
powerful. 

Several Species proves 
that stigma right and 


wrong in the very same 
three-hour show. 

Here’s a quick break- 
down. Anyone playing an 
instrument, including the 
keyboard, sax and various 
other accouterments need- 
ed for Floyd, did spectacu- 
larly. 

Anyone singing was 
amateur. The lighting dis- 
play was phenomenal. 
Sound was horrid. 

Overall, Several Species 
had some mountainous 
highs, some abysmal lows 
and was a_ performance 
that wasn’t life-changing, 
but was definitely worth 
seeing. 

It’s hard to speak on 
the music since none of it 
was theirs, but that never 
stopped their guitarist, bass- 
ist or any other instrumen- 
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Soderberg deals with 
these various plot threads 
with the practiced ease of 
a man who has directed 
Over 30 movies in his ca- 
reer. The cinematogra- 
phy, while not breaking 
any boundaries or step- 
ping far out of the mod- 
ern Hollywood film tem- 
plate, is done expertly 
and is littered with vari- 
ous small touches: that 
help to lift the film even 
further above its B-movie 
counterparts — the subtle 
lingering shots on bus 
rails and tables after in- 
fected people touch them 
and the aforementioned 
coughing in the blackness 
stick out. 

This attention to detail 
extends to Soderberg’s 
direction and the script’s 
Pacing with elements such 
as the gradual phasing out 
of shaking hands as the vi- 
rus intensifies and actors 
frequently touching their 
own faces (the average per- 
son touches their face 3000 
times a day, we are told) 
adding even more realistic 


L.ead 
singer Marc 
Davis had 
energy, but 
his technical 
skills were 
distracting- 
ly lacking. 
Intonation 
on any pro- 
longed note 
was guaran- 
teed to vary. 


In the 
end, I was 
struck — by 


the idea that 
he was “feel- 
ing it” in the 
same way 
someone 
on drugs is 
feeling it, 
which was 
strange and 
off-putting, 
He had 
a very bad 
habit of leav- 
ing the stage whenever 
someone began to solo, 
which wasn’t the worst 
decision, because when he 
didn’t leave, he was jump- 
ing around and calling 
more attention to himself 
than the masterful work 


talist from of his 
bringing e band- 
out the best Last Week Live mates. 
in Floyd’s : The 
work. Several Species | encore 
Every dad 
solo was strike 


tight, technical and soulful, 
if a little sterile compared to 
the rest of the group. Lead 
guitarist Chris Sholtes was 
far better at his intricate, 
amazing solos than keep- 
ing a simple rhythm, for in- 
stance, as his sloppy timing 
killed the opening acoustics 
in “Wish You Were Here.” 

The two bandmates that 

were most powerful and 
consistent, though, were 
bassist Bob Bartram and 
saxophonist Chris Charni- 
go. 
Bartram brought a 
steady, strong founda- 
tion to every song while 
Charnigo’s few appearanc- 
es infused a brighter, faster 
soul into the few songs that 
called for him. 

They both soloed exten- 
sively in the classic “Mon- 
ey,” which ended up being 
the standout number of the 
show. 

Vocals, however, were 
far less impressive, 


me as a much different ex- 
perience, where he truly 
loved the audience, his 
music and his work, but if 
youre going to save that 
for the encore, well, what’s 
the point of having it at all? 
Hollie Brogunier, a 
backup vocalist, took the 
stage to sing Clare Torry’s 
“Great Gig in the Sky,” 
which was a let down. 
She was powerful, but 
took incredible breaths 
that segmented her per- 
formance and _ ultimately 


robbed the song of its mel- 


ody. She also improvised 
the entire piece, which 
would’ve been a passable 
decision if the improvisa- 
tion had been better. 

Lights were gorgeous. 
The first set, the album 
Wish You Were Here, began 
with absolutely beautiful 
lighting, making “Shine 
On” one of the best songs 
of the night. 

It became _ repetitive 


Pink Floyd tribute band played 


chasacter, Alan Krumwiede, looks on as the infected masses line up 


Contagion infects moviewatchers 


depth. The acting, too, is 
tremendous, with the en- 
semble cast all providing at 
least functional and at best 
great performances. 

That being said, the film 
does have its drawbacks. 
The film never builds up 
that much tension, even 
during rioting scenes, and 
some of the story lines 
are a little too predictable 
(Marion Cotillard’s in par- 
ticular). 

But these are minor is- 
sues in a movie which 
could be full. of far more 
major ones. It is an enter- 
taining Hollywood block- 
buster which actually 
challenges not only the 
perceptions of a genre but 
the perception of modern 
panic in general. 

Bottom Line: A refresh- 
ing change from Holly- 
wood’s usual _ disaster- 
rubbish fare, Contagion 
is well worth a watch for 
someone who has loaded 
up on hand sanitizer be- 
fore going to the cinema. 


4.5 out of 5 stars 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
and 

BARBARA LAM 

Arts & Entertainment Edi 


tors 


Here in the Arts & En- 
tertainment Section, we 
like to pride ourselves on 
being to the 


pulse of Baltimore’s music 


connected 


scene (though how apt our 
pride is, is up for debate). 
Going out and about 
to concerts in downtown 
Baltimore City 
the easiest ways to see ur- 
ban nightlife, meet new 


is one of 


people and get acquainted 
with the particular brand 
of experimental and excit- 
ing music the city as to 
offer. 

Baltimore’s eclectic mu- 
sic scene is one of the best 
parts of being a student at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Whether you're a fresh- 
man or already a senior, 
there are always new ven- 
ues and fresh bands on the 
scene. 

We've compiled a list of 
some of Baltimore’s most 
known _ institutions: 
concert venues 
from Mt. Vernon to In- 
ner Harbor (and one in 
Washington, D.C. for good 
measure) in the hopes that 
you'll be inspired to head 
out into the night for a few 
hours of rapturous audi- 


well 


favorite 


tory experience. 


Floristree 
Undisclosed Location 
Baltimore, Md. 


Originally a warehouse 
that has since been con- 
verted into a concert venue 
with what City Paper calls 
“quasi-legal status, ” Flo- 
ristree retains that gritty, 
underground feel that mu- 


COURTESY OF WWWVIDEOGAMEWRITERS.COM 
Rams Head Live played Rams Head last week. 


and unfulfilling until Dark 
Side of the Moon, the third 
set, really highlighted the 
power of their design and 
display. Each song had 
nuanced lighting, never 
overtaking the music, and 
always supporting it. 

Lasers were involved, 
but particularly unspec- 
tacular, as they tended 
towards the same, dis- 
tracting effect with little 
difference. They never 
moved or grew, instead 
sticking to their angles 
fairly suffocatingly. 

The other lights seemed 
much stronger, and it was 
primarily their use that 
uplifted Dark Side, rather 
than distracting the audi- 
ence. Sound was just the 
opposite, actually destroy- 
ing. the second set, Ani- 
mals. 

13 different iterations of 
nails-on-chalkboard feed- 
back ripped that album 
apart. ‘ 

It threw off the musi- 
cians, the audience and 
the entire atmosphere. 
Setting up sound for an 
outdoor pavilion like Pier 
Six must not be easy, and 
the specific nature of it 
would definitely trump 
most amateur designers, 
but even that isn’t an ex- 
cuse for the rookie mis- 
takes being made. 

Mixing was particularly 
distracting, with about 
half of all entrances be- 


ing missed by a second or 
two, and for music with as 
many moving parts and 
timing based strengths, 
that was a damning aspect 
of the sound engineers. 

Every other problem 
sound design had seemed 
minor in comparison. 

The encore was far too 
loud, especially when it’s 
defined by the audience 
singing along with the best 
known tracks from The Wall. 

The whole night was 
one exercise in mixing 
someone louder for a solo, 
then bringing everyone up 
to their level. By the finale, 
the audience was _practi- 
cally covering their ears at 
the cacophony. 

In the end, the stigma 
of tribute bands is thrown 
off by Several Species per- 
formance. They brought 
new life to music that will 
never be played live by its 
creators again, both rede- 


fining and enlightening | 


our experiences with those 
classics. They’re not per- 
fect, they never will be, but 
a good performance is still 
a good performance. — 

These are tickets worth 
buying, this is an act 
worth seeing and, if they 
can get over their amateur 
hang-ups, these guys will 
be bringing Pink Floyd’s 
greatest innovations into 
the 21st century. 


— Buddy Sola 


sic-lovers adore. 
Baltimore 


ly pically 
bands often play here 
(read: Double Dagger, Fu- 
ture Islands, Weekends, 
etc.); be wary of dirty hip- 


sters, pocket flasks, ciga- 
rette burns, and stubbed 
toes. 

Consider Floristree the 
treasure chest at the end 
of your winding Baltimore 
treasure map — finding 
the address to this venue 
requires extensive Google 
searching, or a friend in the 


know. 


The Ottobar 
2549 N. Howard Rd. 
Baltimore, Md. 


This down and dirty 
club is the closest of Bal- 
timore’s concert venues to 
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Baltimore, Md. 

Rams Head is perhaps 
the nicest venue in terms 
of space, size and set-up, 
though the bands that filter 
through this Power Plant 
associate tend to be radio- 
friendly pop bands. Tickets 
are pricier and can run as 
much.as $70 a pop. 

However, if you are 
over the age of 21, Rams 
Head provides a nice 
drunken atmosphere for 
partying. | 

Rams Head is a quick bus 
ride downtown, making it 
easy to reach for weekday or 
weeknight concerts. 


Merriweather Post Payil- 
ion 
10475 Little Patuxent Park. 


way 


Columbia, Md. 


COURTESY OF WWW PBPULSE.COM 
The Ottobar is one of the closer venues to campus to see a live show. 


Homewood. 

The scene here is most- 
ly local, hipster and punk 
friendly and just a five- 
minute Blue Jay Shuttle 
ride away from the womb 
of Hopkins dorms. 

The bands that play 
here are mostly local, 
though occasionally indie 
Brooklyn bands find their 
way to the door. 

Unlike the bigger ven- 
ues (see Merriweather 
Post Pavilion) and small 
underground venues (see 
Floristree), The Ottobar 
likes to embarrass under- 
age concert-goers with 
huge Sharpie X’s. 


Recher Theatre 
512 York Rd. 
Towson, Md. 


Found in the college 
town of Towson, near 
the Towson Town Mall (a 
Collegetown Shuttle ride 
away), Recher Theatre is 
less a concert venue and 
more an abandoned the- 
ater, like its name sug- 
gests. 

Recher Theater has no 
real floor except for imi- 
tation corkboard and no 
furnishings except for an 
idiosyncratic fish tank and 
a lone bar, but a respect- 
able stream of bands flow 
through here. It also hosts 
local bands — think your 
high school’s greatest rock 
band — on some nights. 

Considered a step up 
from The Ottobar (in terms 
of band renown) but below 
Rams Head Live! in terms 
of popularity, Recher occu- 
pies that confusing middle 
place between dive venue 
and respectability. 


Rams Head Live! 
20 Market Place 


Best for summer con- 
certs, Merriweather Post Pa- 
vilion plays host to a pletho- 
ra of bigger, touring bands. 

The stage huddles un- 
der a pavilion with arena 
seats, and a sloped lawn 
looks down at where the 
musicians rock out. 

Roughly 45 minutes 
from the blossoming me- 
tropolis of Baltimore, Mer- 
riweather has a laid back, 
easy-going vibe despite the 
large crowds it draws, 

Bring a picnic blanket or 
lawn chairs, and relax with 
an overpriced bottle of Bud 
Light or heavily salted car- 
ton of cheese fries. 


9:30 Club 
815 V Street Northwest 
Washington D.C. 


If you're looking to ven- 
ture out of the city limits, 
consider going to the 9:30 
Club in Washington D.C. 

Split into two stories, 
the  standing-room-only 
club has a bar downstairs 
by the stage for those of 
you who are 21 and up. 

The classic venue is big 
enough to project a great 
concert atmosphere while 
at the same time is small 
enough for intimate nights 
with the artists. 

There are a great variety 
of newer names coming 
through but big bands like 
The Beastie Boys, Radio- 
head and Jimmy Eat World 
have also hit the 9:30 Club 
stage. 

Lots of big acts that 
miss the Baltimore circuit 
will have a concert in DC, 
so don’t forget to keep this 
option open. 

DC is easily accessible 
by the MARC train on the 
weekdays, and by Amtrak 
on the weekends. 
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Located at Power Plant, Rams Head Live! draws in concert-goers. 
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A Raisin in the Sun 


RAISIN, From B3 
Walter unhappily works as 
a chauffeur for a rich white 
man, but he dreams of be- 
ing the one with the man- 
sion and the limo. 

His sister, Beneatha, is 
a headstrong college girl 
stubbornly determined to 
actualize herself and be- 
come a doctor. 


Lena’s household is fur 


ther 


packed with 
Walter's long-suf- 
fering wife, Ruth 
(Dawn Ursula) and 
their son Travis 
Jaden Derry). 
Close quarters 
and financial 


con- 
cerns have brought 
tensions in the 
Younger family bub- 
bling to the surface. 

The main conflict 
revolves around a 
life insurance check 
Lena gets for her re- 
cently deceased hus- 
band. 

She dreams of 
buying the fam- 
ily a better home 
and setting aside 
tuition for her am- 
bitious daughter 
to attend medical 
school. 

But Walter, long 
frustrated with his 
inability to succeed 
and provide for his family, 
desperately wants to invest 
the money in a liquor store 
business. 

Ruth, the quietest and 
most practical character, 
is troubled by the situa- 
tion but hesitant to get in- 
volved. 

The actors each excel 
in their roles. They seem 
to delve energetically into 
the characters, unafraid 
to experience their pas- 


sion and pain. They even 
manage to deliver a bit of 
relieving humor in this in- 
tense play 

Mitchell, as Lena, is espe- 
cially magnetic. She is enter- 
taining to watch, conveying 
a powerful woman who is 
both caring and overbeari ng. 


Roger’s Walter 


“giant 


rounded by ants.” He is a 
bit wild and not always the 
ideal family man, but his 
character is easy to relate to 
and sympathetic nonethe- 
less. 

Quander manages to 
make his haughty intel- 
lectual sister endearing as 
well. Beneatha is equally 
as stubborn as her brother, 
and Quander convincingly 
delivers her many strong- 
willed diatribes. 


Lee is 
compelling as the play’s 


- self-described sur- 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


shines al Everyman | 


Even among these more 
forceful characters, Ursu- 
la’s Ruth does not get lost 
in the shuffle. 

Ursula beautifully con- 
veys Ruth’s quiet suffering, 
dignity and hope. 
when the 


Even other 


characters are busy stomp- 
ing around and yelling at 
each other, Ursula’s face is 
what really pulls the audi- 


? 
® 
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COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE 
A moment of tenderness ramps up the emotional tension in Hansberry’s iconic play. 


ence into the scene’s emo- 
tional undertow. 

Also joining the cast 
are Calvin McCullough, 
as the pompous George 
Murchinson, and_ Eric 
Berryman, as the charm- 
ing and exotic Joseph Ass- 
agai. Both present conflict- 
ing options for Beneatha’s 
future. 

Everyman Theatre 
seems to have a good feel 
for the atmosphere of A 


Raisin in the Sun. 

the show and 
during the two 10-minute 
intermissions, they played 
many blues standards. Di- 
nah Washington’s 
Bitter Earth” seemed es- 
pecially fitting. The choice 
of music heightened the 
pain and beauty of the 
Younger family’s story. 


Before 


“This 


[he set at Everyman is 
designed very attrac- 
tively, although this 
has the unintended 
effect of making the 
Younger’s apartment 
seem more charming 
than it is perhaps sup- 
posed to be. : 

The characters 
constantly bemoan 
its cracked walls and 
cockroaches, but, 
in actuality, it looks 
rather nice. 

Yet certain clues, 
like the thin curtain 
separating Walter 
Lee and Ruth’s bed- 
room from the rest 
of the house, effec- 
tively emphasize the 
cramped living con- 


ditions. 
With  Baltimore’s 
talented actors and 


Hansberry’s unparal- 
leled writing, it would 
be difficult not to en- 
joy Everyman The- 
atre’s production of A Raisin 
in the Sun. 

It is a heartbreaking 
but ultimately inspiring 
play that should appeal to 
anyone who enjoys great 
American theater. 

So take the trip down to 
1727 N. Charles Street to see 
a fascinating story about a 
black family’s struggle to 
make good in a world that 
does not want them to suc- 
ceed. 


Virgin Mobile Free Fest lineup disappoints 


Free Fest’s lineup is mediocre but festival goers bring their own party 


By SARAH SALOVAARA 
For The News-Letter 


Although this year’s 
line-up was not up to its 
usual standard, the DC- 
Baltimore area still came 
out in droves for the an- 
nual Virgin Mobile Free 
Festival at Merriweather 
Post Pavilion. 

After twiddling my 
thumbs in a police-infest- 
ed parking lot, traffic and 
hiking a significant stretch 
to the press entrance, I ar- 
rived just in time for Patti 
Smith’s set. 

The so-called “godmoth- 
er of punk” and her band, 
including her longtime 
friend and guitarist Lenny 
Kaye and her reserved pia- 
nist daughter Jesse, opened 
with the reggae influenced 
“Redondo Beach.” 

It seems Ms. Smith 
hasn't changed much after 
all her decades as a per- 
former; she still manages 
to emote her lyrics through 
every movement and offer 


her fair share of political 
beliefs, or diatribes depend- 
ing on who you ask. (A se- 
lect few in the audience did 
not appreciate her musings 
and took to screaming and 
flicking her off. If you don’t 
like what she stands for, 
why are you here?) 

She still loves us as she 
loves freedom. Her set was 
well-balanced, perhaps too 
short given the length of 
most of her spoken word 
infused songs, _ includ- 
ing the seminal closer of 
“Horses.” 

I've especially admired 
Ms. Smith as a person and 
a songwriter since reading 
her flawless memoir, Just 
Kids, and it was exciting to 
see her-perform in the flesh. 

One of the downsides 
to multi-stage festivals is 
the overlap in scheduling. 
Luckily, I withstood any 
grave conflicts throughout 
the day. 

I considered heading to 
the West Stage on the other 
side of the grounds to see 
Cee-Lo, when I heard a 
few bars of “Crazy” on the 


speaker system. Not good. 

Instead, I moved from 
the main Pavilion stage 
over into the Dance For- 
est to catch a newly single 
James Murphy, who was 
without the backing of his 
defunct LCD Soundsys- 
tem. 

Not that it mattered 
much; his DJ set was pos- 
sibly the best I have ever 
attended. Using actual re- 
cords — a rarity in this DJ 
age — Murphy blended 
oldies with bossa nova 
beats. 

His transitions were 
smooth, especially con- 
sidering the variety of the 
tracks, which again, is un- 
usual for most DJs who 
stick to a generic genre 
comfort zone. 

No one seemed to be 
listening per sé but rather 
dancing to the point of do- 
ing so subconsciously. 

You can always tell by 
how weird the moves get. 
Murphy was in a trance 
himself, slipping records 
in and out of their sleeves, 
rarely looking up at his au- 
dience. 

He made no spectacles, 
uttering one sentence dur- 
ing the whole set: “It’s go- 
ing to be sundown in two 
minutes.” 

And so it was. I explored 


some of the eclectic offer- 
ings on the ground, includ- 
ing the meditation tent and 
giant trampoline, which was 
in its dismantling stages. 

I returned to the Pavil- 
ion stage — though this 
time I hung back on the ex- 
ceedingly crowded lawn — 
for the Brooklyn collective 
TV on the Radio. 

The vocal range of 
Tunde Adebimpe is incred- 
ible; he can go from rap- 
ping to swinging an octave 
in a matter of seconds. 

Unfortunately, given 
their textured sound and 
multitude of instruments, 
the band sounds a bit ca- 
cophonous live. They al- 
most needed a producer 
on hand to get the mixing 
right. Still, they were ener- 
gized and enjoyable. 

I then made the move 
of returning to the Dance 
Forest to see Teddybears, a 
Swedish trio. 

The members appeared 
in matching black suits 
and Teddy bear heads — 
much like Deadmau5 and 
his Mickey Mouse one — 
and positioned themselves 
behind their laptops. 

At first, standard dub 
step flooded the speakers, 
which was followed by a 
smattering of sirens and a 
baritone repeating “Devil's 


COURTESY OF WWW.DJVIBE.COM 
Virgin Mobile Free Fest headliner DeadmauS dropped some sick beats at Merriweather Post Pavilion. 


Music.” Devil’s music in- 
deed. I did not last long. 

Back on the lawn at the 
Pavilion stage I caught the 
Ohio duo, The Black Keys. 

Blues-rock in its barest 
form of drums, guitar and 
a fantastic voice, The Black 
Keys are an exceptionally 
talented pair of musicians. 

I own a couple of their 
albums, and, though they 
do not rank amongst my 
favorites due to lack of in- 
ventiveness, it is impossi- 
ble not to admire Dan Au- 
erbach and Patrick Carney 
for their showmanship. 

The last stop was un- 
der the Ferris wheel at the 
West Stage for the DJ styl- 
ing of Deadmau5. 

The music was fun to 
dance to for a bit but much 
better suited for a cramped 
club environment than an 


COURTESY OF WWW.OUTOFORDERSHOW.COM 
Alternative rock band Incubus played at Merriweather Post Pavilion. 


A general rule of thumb 
regarding rock concerts is: 
the bigger the band, the 
more elaborate and enter- 
taining the live show. 

Sometimes, though, the 
band falls short of this ex- 
pectation and instead fo- 
cuses on its music rather 
than the live show. 

Incubus opted for the 
latter last week at Merri- 
wether Post Pavilion, deliv- 
ering a spot-on, sonically 
perfect set, but was found 
to be lackluster in terms of 
stage presence. 

Let it be understood 
that it was not a bad show 
by any means; Brandon 
Boyd and Co. have been 
around for two decades 
now and have released 
seven albums, nearly all 
achieving critical acclaim 
and mainstream-accep- 
tance. 

What child of our gen- 
eration doesn’t instantly 
recognize, with nostal- 
gia, the opening chords of 
“Drive?” 

The band has paid its 
dues in terms of touring 
and #gaining a devoted 
audience base, and now it 
can just sit back on stage 
and let the public do the 
rocking while the band 
does what it does best: 
play music. 

Merriwether’s capacity 
is nearly 20,000, and ev- 
ery inch of storm-sodden 
ground was covered Sun- 
day evening. 

Whether you were get- 
ting the breath squeezed 
out of you in the pit, sit- 
ting leisurely in the pa- 
vilion seats or getting 
periodically | drenched 
out on the field, you felt 
part of something bigger 
than yourself, a feeling 


that stemmed from the 


all-fields-emcompassing 
diversity of Incubus’s fan- 


base. 


Since 1991, the five- 


piece’s style has changed 


distinctly between  al- 


bums, from the funk-heavy 
release S.CLE.N.GE, 


to 
1999's chart-topping Make 


cited the crowd from 
the moment the lights 
dimmed. 


As lead singer Boyd's 
lithe frame came into fo- 
cus, the noise level raised 
several decibels and even 
more so as the opening 
notes of “Megalomaniac” 
rang out. 

Boyd’s vocals are as 
clear and distinct live as 
they are on recordings, 
and after 20 years of play- 
ing together, the band is 
tighter and more in sync 
than ever. 

On the big screen, 
the synchronization — be- 
tween each player is pal- 
pable; from guitarist Mike 
Einziger and turntablist/ 
keyboardist Chris Kilm- 
ore’s aptly placed licks and 
scratches to bassist Ben 
Kenney and drummer Jose 
Palsilla’s completely fused 
rhythm sections, and Boyd 
leading it all with his near- 
spiritual belt and sensual 
croon, 

About a quarter of the 
set was devoted to new 
songs, but the best of In- 
cubus’s back catalog was 
featured. ; 

“Wish You Were Here” 
was dedicated to the fall- 
en victims and rescuers 
of 9/11, and most nota- 
bly “Drive” and “Nice To 
Know You” were played. 

For the old-school fans, 
“A Certain Shade of Green” 
satisfied their yearnings 
for the funk days, while 
“Anna Molly” and a Doors- 
sampling remix of “Dig” 
covered their 2007 release 
Light Grenades. 

Some key songs were 
omitted; it would have 
been great to hear more off 
of Morning View, especially 
“Just a Phase” or “Warn- 
ing;” in fact, it was surpris- 
ing that they chose to end 
their encore with “Tomor- 
row’s Food,” the closer 
from If Not Now, When?, 
rather than “Warning,” 
which with its mainstream 
success and inspiring cho- 
rus make it an obvious 
choice. 


outdoor festival, where his Yourself to How- 
sounds were swallowed by their _lat- . ever fae ait 
the open air. est, more was great 

After a while, it all just musical- Last Week Live to pea 
blended together, and I ly-com- Incubus songs 
turned my heels in the plex, yet such as 
mud and headed for the pop-ori- es CS eae 
parking lot. ented If Not Now, When?. Warmth” and “Are You 


It was nice to see the 
Black Keys, but if we're be- 
ing honest, I could have 
left after James Murphy 
ushered in sundown.., Bet- 
ter luck to the curators next 
year. 


The changes in style 
reflect the variety of the 
show-goers, who range 
from old hippie moms 
and dads, to Abercrom- 
bie-donning college kids, 
to Day-Glo painted hoop- 
ers. ‘ 

And all of the above 
stuck through the torren- 
tial downpour that waned 
and fluxed throughout the 
night. j 

Calif, alternative band 
Young The Giant opened, 


tility between songs such 


as “Cough Syrup” and “ 
Fingers.” 


enthusiastic and excited 
to be opening for such a 
big name, they were lucky 


their big single “My Body’ 
would not have bee 
enough to keep impati 
listeners patient throug 
storm, §,694): en 
Incubus, however, — 


putting on an energetic set | 
that showcased their versa- 


12 


While they were clearly 


that their set missed the — 


In,” sounding exactly like 
the CDs we listen to with 
a love bordering on obses- 
sion. 

Incubus have already 
proved themselves to be 
one of the defining alterna- 
tive bands of our genera- 


. tion. y 


They don’t need gim: 
micks to keep their fan 
base anymore, and so it’s 


_ forgivable that they spend 
their time delivering 21 


flawless songs rather than 
making jokes with the au- 
dience. In fact, hardcore 
music fans probably prefer 

To a casual listener, 


their show may not be 


worth the 50 dollar ticket, 
but, to a devoted fan or 
music aficionado, they are 
above and beyond many a 
their peers when it co 

to pure talent ar 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Third week and it looks 


like my students are ‘Well Homewood, Whatever. They should be 


’ What?! 
losing steam Peabody. if you weren’t such ucky to attend my school. 


a stress to them 


they may perform 


better. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Hello, Harvardthe Hello, Princeton here. 


world’s top college Well Harvard, the new 


: <b; ; le, did 
| am still #1. Shit don’t taunt Yale, di 


Sure whatever you want 
to think. Well this must 


make Yale angry. 


here. rankings are out and | 


you forget he has a type 
tied with you for first B personality. 


Good Night & Good Luck 


f 


me ty 
= [z = 


Casey why do I always find you laying around? If you 
have time to read comics and manga then you have 
time to volunteer at the Medical Campus. You know 
Med Schools want you to have volunteer experience. 


Hey Jessie what med school 


So Tactually studied hard everyday, read all 
do you want to go to? 


the textbook readings and lecture summaries, 
attended all the lectures, went to all the review 
sessions, and took awesome notes, 


Oh, well whatever one 
I get accepted to. 


Yeah I know but I have 
no time during the day. 
Then why don't you 
volunteer at night? 


But my exam score is still the same. 
What's wrong? What am I missing? 


I mean do you notice that when pre-meds first come to 
Hopkins they say “I plan to go to my dream 
med school" but by the time they apply 
they say “I will go to any med school 

that accepts me.” 


Are you kidding? Then I'll 
miss my nightly Big Bang Theory 
and Colbert Report, 


Really lowering 
the bar 
aren't we? 


Hey... well that’s just because... Hopkins... uh... 
Well you're one to talk... Don't you have a 
; midterm to study for?! 


‘ “ 
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By Kevin Stoll Li 


Homewood, 


I sense some 


cynicism. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


What are you two 
saying about me? 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


RADICAL} 
REPUBLICANSZ 


Tt's damn great! 
I got to ride a tank 
in lab last week and 
this week we are 
firing RPGs. 


"University of San Diego 


So how is ROTC going 
for you over there at 
Johnny Hopkins? 


Remember we don't have 
enough toy rifles to go 

around so you MSIs hold 
up your hand like a pistol, 


Yeah... we are doing 
about the same. 


YH me aided bien acne, guy dns 


«x Xs & he? 
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Enriching environments yield more energy-burning brown fat in mice. 


Fat content in mice 
affected by environment 


By MELANIE HSU 


For The News-Letter 


A recent study found 
that mice living in socially 
enriching environments 
converted a greater por- 
tion of their energy-storing 
white fat to energy-burning 
brown fat, losing weight 
despite their increased 
caloric intake. These find- 
ings reinforce how social 
and physical environments 
can impact animal metabo- 
lisms. 

Adipose tissue, com- 
monly known as fat, comes 
in two types: white and 
brown. White fat, which 
constitutes as much as 20 
percent of the body weight 
in men and 25 percent of 
the body weight in women, 
serves to store excess en- 
ergy, cushion organs and 
maintain body tempera- 
ture. Brown fat, which is 
especially abundant in 
newborns and hibernating 
mammals, expends energy 

, to generate-heat. Increases 
in white fat and brown fat 
concentrations are associ- 
ated with weight gain and 
loss, respectively. 

Functional differences 
between: white and brown 
fat are predicted by differ- 
ences in structure. White 
adipocytes contain a sin- 
gle, large lipid droplet that 
occupies most of the cell 
volume. In contrast, brown 
adipocytes contain numer- 
ous small droplets, more 


iron-containing mitochon- 
dria, which explains the 
characteristic brown color, 
and more capillaries to de- 
liver greater amounts of 
oxygen. 

While brown fat is 
best known for its role 
in insulating infants, sci- 
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Artist with amnesia enlightens scientists 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
| For The News-Letter 


A new exhibit at the 
Walters Art Museum fea- 


tures art from Lonni Sue 
Johnson, who lost her 
memory after contract- 


ing a viral infection that 
resulted in heavy brain 
damage. Her “recovery 
art” has helped scientists 
learn more about the ef- 
tects of amnesia, as well as 
the role of language and 
memory in creativity. 

As a result of the virus, 


| Johnson’s hippocampus on 


both sides of her brain was 
destroyed. Also affected 
were portions of her left 
temporal lobe. These parts 
of the brain are important 
for memory and spatial 
learning, and language 
and perception, respective- 
ly. Johnson is still amnesic 
about events that have oc- 
curred in her life, whether 
distant or more recent. The 


| extent of her recovery is 


entists found that active | 


brown fat is also pres- 
ent in adults. In addition, 


cold exposure and activa- | 


tion of the sympathetic 
nervous 
the production of more 


system drives | 


brown fat. The new study, | 


whose results are pub- 
lished in the September 
issue of Cell Metabolism, 
suggests that an engaging 
environment can provide 
another, perhaps more ef- 
fective means to increase 
brown fat. 


According to Lei Cao | 


of The Ohio State Univer- 


sity, the typical laboratory | 


mouse leads what might 
be considered a “couch 
potato” lifestyle. Lab mice 
are given free access to 
food and water, as well asa 
few potential playmates. 
However, they are not giv- 
en much else to do. 

In the enriched environ- 
ment, mice live in groups 
of 15 to 20. They are given 
more space as well as ex- 
ercise wheels, mazes and 
toys. After four weeks in 
the enriched environment, 
the mice’s abdominal fat 
decreased by 50 percent. 

SEE FAT, pace B8 


| 
| 


still uncertain. 

“There are several cases 
of accomplished artists 
who have sustained some 
kind of brain damage, and 
we have been examining 
these cases as we think 
about what kinds of sci- 
entific issues are most im- 
portant in our studies of 
[Johnson],” notes Barbara 
Landau, Cognitive Science 
Department Chair at Hop- 
kins, who has worked with 
Johnson. Among these 
cases is that of Clive Wear- 


ing, a musician 
who was also in- 
fected with viral 
encephalitis. 
The exhibit 
traces Johnson’s_ | 
journey from 
infection to re- 
covery, includ- 
ing pieces from | 
before she con- 
tracted viral en- | 
cephalitis in 2007. 
Her old art was 
distinctive in its | 
combinations of 
motifs to create 
layers of mean- 
ing, suchasaline | 
of holiday shop- 
pers zigzagging 
in a way that re- 
sembles a Christ- 
mas tree. Such 
artworks have 
graced the cover 
of The New Yorker | 
magazine and 
appeared in the 
New York Times. 
A few months 
into her recov- 
ery from the ill- 
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ness, a_ friend 
gave Johnson 
a puzzle book 
with a similar 
theme but transposed into 
language: finding words 
within a large set of let- 
ters. Within a week, she 
started to create her own 
word grids, along with 
lists of words embedded 
within them. These word 
grids became pieces of art- 
work, exploring the mean- 


ay 
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A piece created by Johnson before she suffered a viral infection in 2007. 


Hopkins students compete in engineering contest 


By DAN CADEL 
For The News-Letter 


Last April, while most 
students were in the rainy 
city of Baltimore studying 
for midterms, four juniors 
were in Tucson, Ariz. for 
the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronau- 
tics’ annual Design/Build/ 
Fly competition. 

This contest featured 
82 entrants from univer- 
sities around the world, 
including the best engi- 
neering schools in Israel, 
Italy, Thailand, Turkey, 
the United Arab Emirates, 
the United Kingdom and 
the United States. It was 
the culmination of a year’s 
worth of work geared 
toward the same goals, 
which added to the com- 

petitive atmosphere. Hop- 
kins was participating for 
the first time and certainly 
- made its presence known. 
_... The competition _ re- 
" quired teams to fly a series 
_ of three missions with their _ 
plane and to submit a de- 
tailed design report two 
months prior to the compe- 
tition. The theme motivat- 
ing the competition was to 
design a small Unmanned 
Aerial Vehicle (UAV) that 
could be carried by troops 
on the ground in hostile ter- 
ritory, assembled quickly 
and sent on re-supply mis- 
‘sions. As such, the plane — 


‘sions. lane 
shad to fit into a standard 
‘carry-on suitcase when dis-_ 
assembled, and be fully as- 

embled by a single person — 


‘ if a Ae nS mi whey a ait 
be alam ln spp te. poh ted 


\e 


gpl eT TS SE ae EES 


in less than five minutes. 

In the first mission, 
the UAV completed laps 
around a 2,000-foot circuit. 
During the second task, 
it sustained the weight of 
a steel bar for three laps, 
simulating an ammo re- 


in the first mission, carried 
28 ounces of steel in the 
second and seven golf balls 
in the third. 

“The main goal for the 
team,” said lead engineer 
Ben Goldberg in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter, “was 


supply to soldiers in com- 
bat. Finally, it was loaded 
with golf balls for three 
laps around the course ina 
mock medical supply mis- 
sion. Collectively, the tasks 
constrained the aircraft to 
carry maximum masses 
and volumes, while retain- 
ing its speed capabilities. 
Of the 82 competing 


and a limited budget. The 
team completed three laps 
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Seniors Ben Goldberg (I) and John Dannenhoffer (r) leaving the runway. 


to compete and represent 
Hopkins Engineering as 
best as we could. We met 
and exceeded our goals by 


being one of the first teams. 


to successfully complete all 
three missions.” 

Overall first place went 
to Georgia Tech, with their 
winning entry: There Will 
Be Buzz. The University of 


teams, Hopkins came in Southern California came 
38th place overall, despite 
having the smallest team 


in second, followed by Pur- 
due University in third. The 
top score for the design re- 


port went to Technion Uni- 


versity of Haifa, Israel. 

Each year the design 
objectives change, requir- 
ing different missions and 
a new UAV. For 2012, the 
motif is a “small passenger 
aircraft.” The missions in- 
clude a passenger mission 
and a vertical climb timed 


trial. The competition will 


be held at the Cessna Air- 
craft Company grounds in 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Interested underclass- 
men are encouraged to 
join. “Being able to see the 
process from start to finish 
and ultimately seeing the 
performance of the plane 
you create is a very reward- 
ing experience,” wrote 
Goldberg. “You will get to 
learn about aerodynamics, 
design and how to build a 
plane. This is a very practi- 
cal engineering experience, 
and we have a lot of fun 
along the way!” 

Funding for the Hop- 
kins team was provided 
by the Student Initiatives 
Fund, the Whiting School 
of Engineering, the De- 
partment of Mechanical 


Engineering and the Cen- 
ter for Environmental and 
Applied Fluid Mechanics. 
Current team members 
include Dan Cadel, John 
Dannenhoffer, Ben Gold- 
berg and Will Raetz. The 
team is advised by Joseph 


Katz of the Mechanical En- 
gineering department. The 
competition is also spon- 
sored by Raytheon Missile 
Systems and the Cessna 
Aircraft Company. 
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ings, spellings and interre- 
latedness of various sets of 
words. According to Lan- 
dau, Johnson’s works are 
“tightly intertwined with 
verbal puns; we often see 
visual puns in the works.” 
Her intensive art thera- 
py, led by her mother, Mar- 
garet Kennard Johnson, 
has led to a portfolio with 
distinctive differences as 
well as similarities to her 
earlier work. For example, 
her piece “Things You 
Hang in a Closet” features 
a hanger with a word grid 
drawn within it contain- 
ing clothing-related words. 
Thus, while her art is still 
layered as it was in the 
past, much of her new work 
relies on a part of her brain 
that was not damaged by 
the illness, the part that al- 
lows knowledge of words 
and their meanings. 
Johnson’s case has 
taught scientists a great 
deal about how creativ- 
ity works in relation to 
memory, language, per- 
ception and cognition. “I 
continue to be surprised 
at her current and ongo- 
ing art-work, which — al- 
though she cannot draw 
on memories of previous 
life experiences, remain 
visually complex, layered 
and extremely clever,” 
Landau comments. 


By ALICE HUNG 
For The News-Letter 


Recent research led by 
Yavuz Selvi of Yuzuncu 
Yil University in Turkey 
suggests a possible cor- 
relation between staying 
up late and an increased 
frequency of nightmares. 
However, more evidence is 
needed to support this con- 
clusion. 

This study was inspired 
by a previous online sur- 
vey of nearly 4,000 people, 
which suggested a link 
between night owls and 
nightmares in women ages 
20 and up. 

Despite the fact that 
most people spend be- 
tween a quarter and a third 
of their lives sleeping, sci- 
entists actually maintain a 
very limited understand- 
ing of sleep. As of now, 
there is a general consen- 
sus that during sleep one 
experiences _ accelerated 
growth and rejuvenation 
of various systems in the 


body. Detailed mecha- . 
nisms are still under in- ; 


tense research. - 


Sleep can be divided 
into two broad catego- 


‘ 


Johnson's artwork is now characterized by strings of word associations and meanings. 


In fact, this indicates 
that her illness, while dev- 
astating to her memory, 
has not had a similar ef- 
fect on her creativity. “Her 
creativity has not been di- 
minished by her illness or 
damage to the brain,” says 
Landau. 

Landau also reminds us 
that “we are really at the 
beginnings of research on 
her case, so it is too early 
to tell what we will find.” 
However, she adds that 
given the uniqueness of 
Johnson’s case as an artist 
who produces works that 
are both similar to.and dif- 
ferent from her earlier art, 
and given that our knowl- 
edge of how her brain and 
mind produce creative 
works is still limited, it is 
possible that the ongoing 
research will yield new in- 
sights that may lead to fur- 
ther research. 

The exhibition featur- 
ing Johnson — who is a 
“delightful, energetic and 
enthusiastic person who is 
always delighted to share 
her art with others,” Lan- 
dau tells us — will be held 
at the Walters Art Muse- 
um in Mount Vernon. The 
exhibit is entitled “Puzzles 
of the Brain: An Artist’s 
Journey through Amne- 
sia” and will run from 
Sept. 17 to Dec. 11. 


Late-nighters more likely 
lo experience nightmares 


ries: rapid eye movement 
(REM) and non-rapid eye 


movement (non-REM), 
The latter can be further 
categorized into three 


distinct stages — N1, N2 


and N3 — each defined by 
a different type of brain 
wave. 

N1, N2 and N3 states 
of sleep are character- 
ized by theta waves, sleep 
spindles and delta waves, 
respectively. The three 
types of waves differ-in 
their frequency ranges. 
In a normal sleep cycle, 
people usually spend 45- 
55 percent of their time in 
N2 stage sleep. N3 sleep 
is when many sleeping 
disorders present them- 
selves, such as night ter- 
rors and sleepwalking. 

REM sleep takes up ap- 
proximately 20-25 percent 
of sleep time. It is charac- 
terized by rapid eye move- 
_ments, which _ inspires 
its name. This is usually 
when the most vividly re- 
membered dreams occur. 
Furthermore, REM sleep is 
essential in memory con- 
solidation and neurodevel- 
opment. 

See NIGHTMARES, pace B8 
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Study examines sleep Proteins that hel 


and dreams tn students 


NIGHTMARES, rrom B7 
Selvi's study was con- 
ducted on 264 university 
students. The participants 
were asked to rate the fre- 
quency with which they 
experience nightmares on 
a scale from zero to four, 
with zero being never and 
four being always. Those 
who considered them- 
selves evening-types rated 
on average a 2.10, while the 
morning-types averaged 
1.23. According to the sci- 
entists, this is a significant 
difference between the two 


groups. 
Previous studies have 
shown that individuals 


who are sleep deprived 
often enter N3 and REM 
sleep faster than average 
individuals, and tend to re- 
main in REM sleep longer. 
This is offered as a possible 
explanation for the higher 
frequency of nightmares 


experienced by those who 
are sleep deprived, due to 
having to wake up early 


despite going to sleep late. 


The results also suggest 
a possible connection be- 


tween circadian rhythm, 


one’s natural biological 
cycle, and _ nightmares. 
However, more evidence 


is needed to support this 
idea. 
Furthermore, some au- 


thors of the study suggest 
that there may be an asso- 
ciation between mood and 
sleep. The stress hormone 
cortisol normally peaks 
early in the morning before 
waking up. Perhaps the 
shift in sleep cycles in rela- 
tion to cortisol levels leads 
to more nightmares. 
Unfortunately, the 
study admits that it was 
difficult to differentiate be- 
tween true night owls and 
those who are early birds 
forced to stay up late. True 
night owls work better at 
night and would prefer to 
stay up late, while early 
birds would rather sleep 


early and wake up early. | 
Researchers offer the pos- | 


sibility of employing sleep 
diaries in future studies to 
address this problem. 

Another future study 
includes exploring the dif- 
ferences between gender 
and nightmare frequency. 
Since men and women 
have different emotional 
systems, there may be a 
difference in nightmare 
experiences. 

Despite the association 
found between night owls 
and frequency of night- 
mares, the 
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p Ebola inlec 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
For The News-Letter 


The Ebola virus, along 
with three of its close rela- 
tives, the Ebola 
hemorrhagic fever. Ever 
since the first Ebola out- 
break occurred in 1976 in 
Yambuku, the virus has 
been considered one of the 
deadliest to affect humans, 
causing a very high fatality 
rate — up to 90 percent in 
some reported epidemics. 
There is no definitive treat- 
ment or vaccination for 
the Ebola virus, and, until 
recently, researchers were 
limited in their under- 
standing of how the virus 
enters a host cell. 

Now, scientists from 
Harvard Medical School, 
Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine and U.S. Army 
Medical Research _Insti- 
tute of Infectious Diseases 
have found that the cho- 
lesterol transporter protein 
Niemann-Pick Cl (NPC1) 


causes 


| is essential for the Ebola 


mechanism | 


and reasoning behind this | 


finding remains largely a 
mystery. 


COURTESY OF WWWBEST-HORROR-MOVIES.COM 
A nightmarish amount of work might give you some pretty bad dreams. 


virus to enter cells and be- 
gin replicating. Another 
important factor is the ho- 
motypic fusion and vacu- 
ole protein-sorting (HOPS) 
complex, which is involved 
in the fusion of endosomes, 
or membrane-bound com- 
partments inside eukary- 
otic cells, to lysosomes, or 
organelles that contain en- 
zymes to break down cel- 


| lular waste. 


The finding, which 


| was published online in 
| Nature 


in Aug., reports 
that cells defective for the 
HOPS complex or NPC1 
function were resistant to 
infection from the Ebola 
and Marburg filoviruses, 


| but remained susceptible 


to several other unrelated 
viruses. 
When a cell is infected 


| by a virus, the machinery 


used to produce proteins 
for the cell is used to pro- 
duce components of a virus 
instead. These components 
come together in vesicles 
that have to travel to the 
edges of the cell and fuse 


| with the cell membrane. 
| The membrane fusion and 


escape of viruses from the 
vesicular compartment in 


Ectopic pregnancy treatment in Md. 


By ERIC SUN 
For The News-Letter 


Treatment for ectopic 
pregnancies, or pregnan- 
cies in which fertilization 
occurs in places other than 
the womb, such as in the 
fallopian tubes, cervix and 
even ovaries, is the topic of 
a new study by Dr. Cath- 
erine Sewell and Dr. Jean 
Anderson of Hopkins. 

While pregnancy re- 
mains one of the most diffi- 
cult procedures for women 
to experience, ectopic preg- 
nancy offers yet another 
potential obstacle. Ectopic 
pregnancy remains a com- 
mon condition and can 
lead to life-threatening 
bleeding and loss of fertil- 
ity. 
The backdrop for this 
new study was data from 
1992, which reported that 
ectopic pregnancy in the 
United States occurred in 
around 0.182 percent of 
pregnancies, or in about 18 
out of 10,000. Furthermore, 
treatment for ectopic preg- 
nancies from 1994-1999 was 
typically an extirpative op- 
eration, or one in which an 
incision is made into the 
abdominal wall to remove 
the ectopic pregnancy. 

According to the data, 


‘ 


COURTESY OF WWWSUTREECOM. 
Implantation outside of the uterus can be life-threatening for the mother. 


81.9 percent of cases were 
treated extirpatively rather 
than with some other min- 
imally invasive procedure. 
The purpose of Dr. Sewell 
and Dr. Anderson's study 
was to see whether treat- 
ment had changed since 
1999, 

By combining data from 
the Maryland Health Ser- 
vice Cost Review Com- 
mission (HSCRC), the 
discharge database which 
collects medical records 
from 94 percent of the hos- 
pitals in Md., with the cen- 
sus data from the Mary- 
land State Data Center, the 
researchers were able to 
compile a nearly complete 
overview of births in Md., 
allowing them to analyze 
pregnancy types, treat- 
ments and outcomes for 
their study. 

In analyzing the data, 
Sewell and Anderson 
found that a total of 2,027 
patients underwent surgi- 
cal procedures for ectopic 


‘pregnancies, or about five 


in 10,000 women, which 
indicated a fall from the 
1992 numbers. From these 
numbers, treatment was 


broken down into conser- 
vative procedures where 
regions of ectopic preg- 
nancy were treated and ex- 


tirpative procedures where 
the entire region of ectopic 
pregnancy was removed. 
According to the data, ex- 
tirpative procedures still 
dominated 88.01 percent 
to 11.99 percent over con- 
servative procedures. This 
statistic actually illustrated 
a 6.11 percent increase in 
invasive surgery compared 
to the previous study from 
1994-1999, 

In investigating the 
causes for this spike in 
extirpative versus mini- 
mally invasive procedures, 
Sewell and Anderson offer 
that perhaps the ectopic 
pregnancies admitted to 
the hospital are the more 
severe cases. When these 
patients reach the operat- 


ing room, the damage can- 


be extensive and require 
invasive surgery. 

In light of their findings, 
the researchers believe that 
ectopic pregnancies must 
be treated earlier, allow- 
ing patients to avoid such 
invasive procedures in 
later stages. Interestingly, 
in 2001 an algorithm was 
devised to evaluate wom- 
en with suspected ecto- 
pic pregnancies, which, if 
used today, could help in 
the treatment of this condi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, more de- 
tailed analyses of preg- 
nant women suggested 
by Sewell and Anderson, 
such as a five-level triage 
system, would offer more 
streamlined and _ coordi- 
nated interactions among 
medical staff members. 

The data from the study 
illustrates a need to moni- 
tor ectopic pregnancies 
more closely and develop 


systems to better man- 


age and evaluate pregnant 
women in Md. 


the cell require the NPC1 
protein, independent of its 
cholesterol transport func- 
tion. 

The study was carried 
out using human cell lines. 
Unlike human cells, which 
inherit one copy of each 
chromosome from both 
parents and contain two 
copies of an_ individual 
gene, cell lines contain only 
a single copy of each gene. 
A problem with human 
cells is the presence of two 
copies of a particular gene. 
Knocking out one copy of 
a gene still leaves the other 
fully functioning, and the 
effects of disrupting the 
function of that gene re- 
main unknown. 

However, Jan Carette, 
one of the leading authors 
of the paper, used a tech- 
nique he relied on in a 
previous study. He used 
a line of haploid cells, or 
cells that contain half the 
number of chromosomes 
(examples are sperm and 
egg cells), isolated from a 
chronic myeloid leukemia 
patient. The haploid cells 
had only one copy of each 
chromosome, except for 
chromosome 8. 

The researchers  per- 
formed haploid genetic 
screens to investigate filo- 


identified 


COURTESY OF WWWUAB.EDU 
The process of releasing newly formed Ebola viruses requires interactions with NPC1 and the HOPS complex. 


virus entry pathways in 
detail. They relied on the 
method of gene disruption, 
removing one functional 
gene at a time, in order to 
identify which cells sur- 
vived as the result of a mu- 
tation that provided them 
protection against viruses. 

In their experiments, 
adherent haploid cells 
(HAP1) were generated us- 
ing several transcription 
factors. Carette and col- 
leagues used a harmless 
virus covered in the Ebola 
virus’s glycoprotein coat, 
essentially making the vi- 
rus a sheep in wolf's cloth- 
ing. By altering the haploid 
cells, they were able to 
identify the precise cellu- 
lar genes the Ebola virus 
relies on to gain entry into 
the host cell. 

Several genes involved 
in organelles that transport 
and recycle proteins were 
identified as important fac- 


tors involved in way the. 
“Ebola virus enters cells. 


The NPC1 gene, in par- 
ticular, was revealed to be 
essential for the virus to 
enter the cytoplasm of the 
cell and begin cell replica- 
tion. While mutations in 
the NPC1 gene cause the 
Niemann-Pick Disease, a 


diagnosed mainly in chil- 
dren, the same mutations 
afforded cells protection 
against Ebola virus entry. 
At the U.S. Army Medi- 
cal Research Institute of 
Infectious Diseases, sci- 
entists tested the effects 
of active Ebola virus on 
two groups of mice, a 
control group with two 
functioning copies of 
the NPCl1 gene and an- 
other group with one 
copy knocked out. While 
the mice with two copies 
were quickly infected by 
the Ebola virus, the mice 
with a copy knocked out 
were, for the most part, 
protected. These results 
further supported the role 
of the NPC1 gene as a cru- 
cial point of entry for the 
Ebola filovirus. 
Altogether, these find- 
ings reveal features of Eb- 
ola virus entry pathways 
that were previously little 
understood,, offering new, 


‘potential for the develop- 


ment of drugs and antivi- 
ral strategies targeted at 
these crucial points of en- 
try. With further research 
in this area, researchers 
may eventually be able to 
develop effective ways to 
combat the deadly Ebola 


fatal neurological disorder 


virus. 


COURTESY OF WWWVIVOCOLOSTATE.EDU 


Converting white fat to brown fat is a difficult process to initiate, even with prolonged exposure to the cold. 


Brown fat levels vary with social contact 


FAT, FRoM B7 
Matthew During, also 
from Ohio State, says that 
the percentage of fat re- 
duction in these mice is 
greater than the results a 
treadmill would yield. The 
enriched housing situation 
is more energetically de- 
manding because it forces 
mice to deal with each 
other and a more complex 
environment. While stress 
is usually thought of as 
negative, certain kinds 
of stress can benefit one’s 
health. 

The study follows one 
conducted by the same 
research team last year, 
which showed that more 
complex housing had bene- 
ficial effects on cancer. The 
researchers also showed 
that an enriched envi- 
ronment led to enhanced 
learning and memory, 
greater resistance of the 
brain to insults, and im- 


proved cerebral health as 
defined by increased levels 
of neurogenesis, or the pro- 
duction of new neurons. 

These cases pointed to’ 
an increase in the brain’s 
production of a growth 
factor, known as_ brain- 
derived neurotrophic fac- 
tor (BDNF). Interestingly, 
animals made to produce 
more BDNF also showed 
weight loss and increases 
in brown fat. 

Cao and During also 
noted previously that the 
mice in the enriched con- 
dition showed changes in 
their fat tissue and became 
leaner than mice living un- 
der standard conditions. 
They attributed the leaner 
build to increases in brown 
fatsaps . 

During says that the 
switch from white to 
brown fat is usually hard 
to induce. Even with 
months of exposure to 


achieved 


cold conditions, the de- 
gree of induction pales 
in comparison to what is 
through mild 
changes in physical and - 
social environments. 

These results reinforce 
studies that show a link 
between loneliness and ill 
health, according to Cao. 
In addition to a sedentary 
lifestyle and consumption 
of high-calorie foods, lack 
of social engagement can 
contribute to being over- 
weight and developing 
obesity. 

While the reasons be- 
hind this are not yet clear, 
the study also showed that 
compared to other organs, 
fat is very sensitive to 
environmental changes. 
These results give some 
insight on the obesity epi- 
demic, as more and more 
people make extensive use 
of online networking and 
social media. 


as 
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By LILY NEWMAN 
Editor-in-Chief 
Central America, once 
thought of as an insur- 
mountable obstacle for the 
dispersal of marine crea- 
tures on either coast, now 


California, Los Angeles 
and University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara. 
Terrestrial snails have 
long been known to catch 
rides with birds, but this 


is the first proof of ma- 


rine life surviving such 
appears to have been con- a journey. Therefore, the 
quered by freeloading sea findings also have impli- 
snails. cations for organisms be- 
New genetic research yond snails, and indicate 
shows that snails crossed that other marine species 
the land- may have 
aaee prob- — = traveled on 
ably passing , : : birds in a 
over Mexico, Marine snails similar way 
at ei twice have crossed or had dif- 
in the past : } ferent op- 
million years Central America portunities 
by “hitch- 
; ove that pro- 
ras ” Ss *CeSS 
hiking” on to successfully Binet tikes 
the legs orin establish in new same type of 
the stomachs i results. 
of migratory Ocean basins. These 
shore birds. Iossibili- 
rie: —FLYING SHELLS: P : 

e re- ties imply 
searc hers HISTORICAL new areas 
write that, of inquiry 
“A combina- DISPERSAL OF into even the 
tion of an- MARINE SNAILS ™ost local 
cestral area and —appar- 
analyses and ently static 
molecular organisms. 
dating techniques indicat- The broader research 


ed that dispersal from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic oc- 
curred about 750,000 years 
ago and that dispersal in 
the opposite direction oc- 
curred about 72,000 years 
ago.” 

The paper, “Flying 
shells: historical disper- 
sal of marine snails across 
Central America,/” was 
published yesterday in 
Proceedings of the Royal Soci- 
ety: B and led by the Smith- 
sonian Tropical Research 
Institute in collaboration 
with researchers at Kochi 
University, University of 


goals of the team related 
to paleontologist George 
Simpson’s concept of ter- 
restrial dispersal, specifi- 
cally his idea of “sweep- 
stakes routes.” 

Under his hypothesis, 
geographically bounded 
organisms are able to move 
and colonize in formerly 
unreachable areas because 
of unlikely events that 
transpire randomly over 
a long period of time. The 
study took Simpson’s ter- 
restrial model a step fur- 
ther. 

“To test this hypothesis, 
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Marine snails hitchhike, diversify (S272 


we asked whether inter- 
tidal marine snails have 
crossed Central America 


to successfully establish in 
new ocean basins.” 

The group used mito- 
DNA to trace 
lineages within two sis- 


chondrial 


ter species of snails, the 


Pacific horn snail, Ceri- 
thideopsis californica, 
and the Atlantic horn 
snail, Cerithideopsis plic- 


ulosa. 

Though the two species 
are genetically similar, the 
introduction of one indi- 
vidual in a population of 
the other species contrib- 
uted to increased genetic 
diversity in both the Pacif- 
ics and Atlantics. 

In most species this di- 
versity comes from a wide 
variety of sources, but in 
this case hitchhiking snails 
are a crucial and unex- 
pected contributor. The re- 
search has implications for 
many types of marine life 
and supports the work of 
Simpson and others for the 
marine case. 

“This suggests that not 
only is such passive dis- 
persal possible for marine 
organisms, but that it can 
occur across seemingly 
insurmountable barriers . 
. . [and] could profoundly 
impact the ecology and 
evolution of marine spe- 
cies.” 

Two successful over- 
land trips may not seem 
like a lot in a million 
years, but given the im- 
probability of these 


events (and the dangers of 
hitchhiking) the findings 
resonate for the study of 
marine evolution and bio- 
diversity. 


Horn snails may not seem like they're going anywhere fast, but they can hitch rides on migrating shore birds. 
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Mutations to STAG2, a gene encoding cohesin, lead to aneuploidy, or an improper number of chromosomes. 


Cohesin mutations drive cancer cells 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
For The News-Letter 


Researchers at George- 
town University School of 
Medicine and the National 
Institutes of Health have 
linked the mutation of a 
protein essential in DNA 
synthesis to abnormal 
chromosome numbers in 
several forms of cancer. 

Previous studies have 
shown that instability of 
chromosomes, the grouped 
stretches of DNA found in 
cells, is an early event in 
the development of a wide 
range of cancers. This in- 
stability usually leads to 
aneuploidy, or an abnor- 
mal number of chromo- 
somes in the cell. It is be- 
lieved that the instability is 
caused by the mutation of 
genes responsible for regu- 
lating the DNA replication 
that occurs whenever a 
cell divides. This theory is 
in line with the defining 


| characteristic of cancer — 
F uncontrolled cell division 
“that can damage normal 


cells. 

In their study published 
this August in Science, the 
researchers focused on 
mutations in STAG2, a gene 
that codes a subunit of the 
protein cohesin. Cohesin is 
responsible for the cohe- 


_ sion of chromosomes after 
DNA replication, hence its 


name. In particular, cohe- 


_ sin binds sister chroma- 


tids, the two identical cop- 


_ ies of DNA that result after 
_ itis replicated. 


The gene is located on 
the X chromosome, one of 
the two chromosomes that 
determine sex. Females 


| carry two identical copies, 


XX, and males carry two 
non-identical sex chromo- 
somes, XY. In all females, 
one of the X chromosomes 
is “silent” or deactivated. 

Without both X chromo- 
somes active, a deleterious 
mutation to just one copy 
of a gene found on an X 
chromosome is enough to 
cause a problem, such as 
a mutation to STAG2. In 
males, there is only one X 
chromosome, and _there- 
fore only one copy of a 
gene such as STAG2. 

Such mutations were 
originally found in three 
cancer cell lines, resulting 
in the gene being com- 
pletely inactive. Additional 
screening by the team dis- 
covered similar silencing 
mutations in an additional 
ten cancer cell lines. 

Subsequent investiga- 
tions were done on tumor 
cells taken from patients 
suffering glioblastoma (the 
most common and aggres- 
sive form of brain cancer), 
melanoma (skin cancer) 
and Ewing’s sarcoma (bone 
cancer). The researchers 
found that a significant 
fraction of these cancers 
completely lost the ability 
to express the STAG2 gene. 

To determine the exact 
relationship between this 
lack of expression and can- 
cer, the team first sought 
to determine if the STAG2 
mutations caused the chro- 
mosome instability and an- 
euploidy characteristic of 
cancer. Using a technique 
called somatic cell gene 
targeting, they corrected 
the mutations in two types 
of glioblastoma cell lines. 
This resulted in a recovery 
of STAG2 protein levels. 


Results showed that 
compared to STAG2 defi- 
cient cells, these recovered 
cells showed ‘virtually per- 
fect’ sister chromatid cohe- 
sion. Afterwards the gene 
was “knocked out,” or 
completely removed from 
the chromosome, eliminat- 
ing the levels of cohesin. 
Furthermore, the period 
of time between the start 
of DNA replication and 
its completion was longer 
than in normal cells, a trait 
characteristic of aneuploid 
cells. This shows a direct 
relationship between sister 
chromatid cohesion and 


STAG2 expression. 
Other studies have 
shown that cohesin is 


necessary for the proper 
transcription of genes. 
Transcription, along with 
translation, makes up the 
Central Dogma of biol- 
ogy, and is the process by 
which DNA codes RNA, 
and then RNA is used to 
code for the synthesis “of 
proteins. Results showed 
that STAG2 had no effect 
on whether cells were able 
to transcribe genes; in the 
absence and presence of 
the STAG? protein, tran- 
scription occurred at simi- 
lar levels. 

From their results, the 
researchers concluded 
that STAG2 possibly acts 
as a “caretaker” gene to 
other genes responsible 
for tumor suppression and 
cancer regulation. Inacti- 
vation of these caretaker 
genes would result in 
chromosomal instability, 
which is a proven conse- 
quence of inactivation of 
already established care- 
taker genes. 


La Nina likely 


to affect 
upcoming 
weather 


Disappearing for a cou- 


ple of months after playing 
a role in extreme weather 


events last spring, La Nina 
is expected to return soon 
and impact weather pat- 
terns in the U.S. and other 
parts of the world. A natu- 


ey 


rally occurring weather 
phenomena that forms 
from the interaction of the 
cooler-than-average —sur- 
face temperatures of the 
Pacific Ocean with the at- 
mosphere, La Nifia gener- 
ally occurs in three to five 
year cycles. However, back 
to back La Nifia events do 
occur about 50 percent of 
the time. 

This interaction has 
strong impacts on tem- 
peratures and precipitation 
patterns, usually bringing 
drier air to the Southern 
U.S. and wetter conditions 


COURTESY OF WWW.NOAA.GOV 
Using low-sulphur fuels greatly cuts a ship's sulphur dioxide emissions. 
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Environmental Science Briefs 


to the Pacific Northwest 
and the Midwest during 
the winter. The National 
Oceanographic and Aer- 
onotics Administration 
(NOAA) predicts La Nifia 
to strengthen gradually 
to full force by the winter, 
anticipating its return for 
the 2011 Atlantic Hurricane 
season. 

La Nifia and other fac- 
tors played a part in the 
extreme storms and _tor- 
nado outbreaks in the 
Southern U.S. earlier this 
year. Its return may bring 
some much-needed relief 
to drought-stricken states 
such as Okla. and Texas. 


Low-sulphur 
fuels decreases 
air pollution 
from ships 


Examining the effects of 
a container ship’s switch to 
a low-sulphur fuel on air 
pollution while steaming 
along the Californian coast, 
National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration 


(NOAA) scientists found 
that the decrease in air pol- 
lution was much more pro- 
nounced than expected. 
The requirement for ships 
to switch to low-sulphur 
fuels and voluntarily slow 
down as they approach the 
coastline stems from a 2009 
Calif. state regulation. 

Scientists measured the 
levels of the main pollutant 
targeted, sulphur dioxide, 
using an aircraft flying by 
the cargo ship Margrethe 
Maersk as it was approach- 
ing the California coast and 
made the requisite changes 
in fuel use. Levels of sul- 
phur dioxide, a precursor 
of acid rain, had decreased 
by 90 percent when the ship 
made the switch to a low- 
sulphur fuel and slowed 
down once it was within 23 
miles of the coast. ey 

Because of the effect 
ship emissions have on 
coastlines that they might 
steam by, the International 
Maritime Organization 
may uptake similar rules 
for ships traversing other 
coastlines along the U.S. 
and _ internationally by 
2012. Results from the sci- 
entists’ work are published 
online in Environmental Sci- 
ence & Technology. 


Infectious 
bacteria could 
spread in 
warmer oceans 


A new public health 
problem may arise with 
the onset of global warm- 
ing as certain infectious 
bacteria spread their way 
to coastlines in Europe. 
On Tuesday, researchers 
from 17 European ma- 
rine institutes published 
a lengthy paper that com- 
bined the findings of over 
100 projects funded by 
the European Union since 
1998. The collaboration of 
researchers was organized 
under Project CLAMER, 
which hosted a two-day 
conference in Brussels on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Their findings project 
an increase and spread of 
the Vibrio genus of bacte- 
ria, which can cause food 
poisoning, cholera and 
related illnesses, as the 
Earth’s oceans warm. Con- 
tamination of seafood, as 
well as direct ingestion or 
exposure to these bacteria, 


can weigh down the Euro- 
pean Union with signifi- 
cant costs for treatment of 
infections. 


U.N. inspector 
finds problems 
in medical 
waste disposal 


First world nations have 
not taken enough care in 
disposing their hazardous 
medical waste, according 
to a report by a United Na- 
tions special rapporteur 
Calin Georgescu to the U.N. 
Human Rights Council. 

The report highlights 
failures by more prosper- 
ous nations to ensure such 
waste does not end up in 
third world countries, ex- 
posing those populations 
to pathogens and other 
hazards. Georgescu’s re- 
port recommends that na- 
tions adopt stronger laws 
concerning the treatment 
of medical waste to reduce 
preventable illnesses and 
deaths. 


—Briefs by lan Yu 
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\-Ball ends tough road trip on high note 


By JEFF LYNCH 
For The News-l etter 


Coming off of a blister- 
ing sweep through the an- 
nual Blue Jay Invitational 
on opening weekend, as 
well as breezing past St. 
Mary’s (Md.) College on 
Tuesday night, the Lady 
Jays volleyball team trav- 
eled to Cleveland, Ohio to 
play in the Marcia French 
Memorial Tournament. 

The Jays used a com- 
bination of experienced 
leadership as well as 
youthful talent and exu- 
berance to race out to a 
perfect 5-0 record after 
the first week of the sea- 
son under second 
head coach Matt Troy. 

Hopkins kicked off the 
tournament weekend with 
a hard fought loss against 
tournament co-host Case 
Western falling 


year 


Reserve, 


3-2. 

The Lady 
Jays contin- 
ued their 
hot play, for 
example, 
Game One | 
against the 
Spartans: 
25-23. De- 
spite drop- 
ping the 
next two 
games with- 
out much 
of a_ fight, 
Hopkins an- 
swered back 
strongly 
with a big 
fourth — set 
win to force 
a dramatic fifth game, 
though they fell 15-9. 

The Blue Jays were led 
by senior star outside-hit- 
ter, Melissa Cole, who tal- 
lied her third double-dou- 
ble of the early season (12 
kills, 14 digs). Meanwhile, 
the emerging freshmen 
twin-tandem of Megan 
and Katie Schwarz com- 
bined -fer 24. kills and 19 
digs, with Katie recording 
the second double-double 
of her rookie campaign. 


To close out Friday, the 
Lady Jays fell to Bluffton 
University, 3-0, in what 
was a_ lopsided affair. 
However, each game of the 
match was hotly contested. 

After dropping the first 
game, 26-24, the Jays ran 
out of steam, despite not 
losing either of the second 
or third games by more 
than five points (25-20, 25- 
23), 

The bright spot of the 
match for Hopkins was 
the superb passing by their 
duo of setters in junior co- 
captain Becky Paynter and 
freshman Mariel Metalios, 
who recorded 17 and 15 as- 
sists, respectively. 

Tournament play for 
Hopkins continued on Sat- 
urday when they took on 
lhiel College of Greenville, 
PA. After the Tomcats took 
the first game of the match, 
25-21, the Jays responded 

, with a closely contested 


second game win, 25-23, 
drawing the match even at 
a set apiece. 

However, it was all 
Thiel from that point on as 
Hopkins struggled to find 
a groove, dropping the 
third and fourth sets for 
their third loss in two days. 

JHU fought off a strong 
attack from the Tomcats 
all. game long: with fmesh- 
man Meagan Donohoe 
and junior Amelia Thomas 
racking up 23 and 22 digs, 


respectively. It was a sea- 
son-high amount of digs 
for Donohoe, while Thom- 
as stretched her total as the 
team-leader in digs. 

Many undisciplined 
teams would have taken 
this early weekend disap- 
pointment and mailed in 
the final match of the tour- 
nament, wanting to move 
on with the rest of the sea- 
son. However, this was not 
the case for the determined 
Blue Jays. 

Hopkins played their 
best volleyball of the week- 
end in their fourth match 
in two days against Ober- 
lin College, defeating the 
Yeomen in three sets: 25- 
23, 25-7, 25-13. 

“The tournament in 
Ohio was a learning ex- 
perience,” said Thomas, a 
co-captain and libero on 
this year’s squad. “[Win- 
ning the final match] was 
very encouraging because 
it showed we 
have what it 
takes to be a 
winning team.” 
| Due to her 
| stellar play 
throughout 
the weekend, 
Cole, also a co- 
captain on this 
year’s team, 
was named to 
the all-tourna- 
ment team. The 
senior outside 
hitter accrued 
40 kills and 49 
digs over the 
course of the 
four matches. 

This merely 
added to her team-leading 
total of kills and second- 
leading total of digs in the 
young season. However, 
this is nothing new as she 
continues to pile up out- 
standing numbers that 
have come with her bril- 
liant career at Hopkins. 

Despite this week- 
end’s struggles, the Lady 
Jays push forward with a 
6-3 record and the confi- 
dence that they have what 
it takes to compete for a 


FILE PHOTO 
The Lady Jays’ volleyball rebounds after last week's game. 


Centennial Conference 
Championship. 
Thomas 


reflected on 
her team’s unified belief 
in one another, stating 


“our main goal for the sea- 


son is to win Conferences.” 

Attaining such a goal, 
however, will take more 
than just talent as the Lady 


Jays welcome 12 freshmen | 


to the program, many of 
whom will be assuming 
prominent roles in the 
team’s success this season. 

As a result, upperclass- 
men like Thomas 
already made 
for the team, 
the second-year captain 
switching from outside hit- 
ter to libero. 

“My court sense and de- 
fense have always been the 
strongest part of my game,” 
Thomas said. “Switching 
to libero seemed like the 
best fit for the team.” 

It is selfless leadership 
like this that will take the 
Blue Jays to the Centennial 
playoffs and beyond. 

On Wednesday, against 


Charles Street rival College | 


of Notre Dame, the Lady 
Jays found their groove 
once again, sweeping the 
Gators with ease: 25-2, 25- 
3, 25-6. Hopkins was led 
by freshman setter, Mariel 
Mattelios, serving 10 con- 
secutive points to begin the 
match. 

To start the second set, 
Cole scored 17 consecutive 
points, and in the third, 
the Jays went on a 18-1 run 


to finish off Notre Dame. | 


Donohoe had a team-high 
six kills in the contest. 

Hopkins will get back to 
action on Saturday, kicking 
off conference play against 
Washington in Chester- 
town, Md. 

Though the season is 
young, and the road is long, 
Thomas and the Lady Jays 
know that with the correct 
combination of talent, lead- 
ership and hard work, they 
will ‘be there in’ the’ end 
with a chance to capture 
their goal of a conference 
championship. 


Women’s Soccer team marches their way to 4-0 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


On Saturday the Blue 
Jay women went up to 
Madison, NJ to -face the 
Drew University Rangers, 
host of the Drew Univer- 
sity Fall Fest. 

It was a one-sided win 
for Hopkins, as the game 
ended with an 8-0 final. 
The win brought the ladies 
to 3-0 on the season. 

Senior Erica Suter put 
together a hat trick during 
the game. Suter broke the 
100-point career mark with 
her third goal of the game, 
leaving just four points un- 
til she meets the current 
school record. 

The game started with 
junior Taylor Schulte’s first 
goal of the season. She 
didn’t wait for two minutes 
of the game to pass before 
connecting with the Rang- 
ers’ net. 

Freshman Sydney Teng 
followed up with the 
team’s second goal on an 
assist from classmate Han- 
nah Kronick about two 
minutes later. 

Suter had her first goal 


of the game near the six 
minute mark, lifting Hop- 
kins up to 3-0. Kronick set 
Suter up for her second 
goal on a cross kick around 
the 16th minute. 

The score was brought 
to 5-0 when Kronick sent 
the ball past the Ranger de- 
fense and into the net. 

By the time 38 minutes 
had passed, Suter scored 
her third goal on a corner 
kick from senior Paulina 
Goodman. 

Sophomore _ speedster 
Christina Convey didn’t 
wait long for her chance 
to score in the second half, 
netting her first goal of the 
season before ten minutes 
had passed. 

Senior Ava Scheininger 
took a nice feed from Con- 
vey to finish the score out 
at 8-0. 

It was the first shut out 
of the season for the ladies, 
with the team’s two goal- 


ies, senior Kristen Redsun 
and sophomore Kelly Led- 
dy splitting the game for a 
flawless victory. Hopkins 
outshot the Rangers 31-1 by 
the end of the contest. 


On Sunday, the Blue Jays 


played their second game 
of the Drew University Fall 
Fest against Arcadia. This 
turned into another shut- 
out win for Hopkins, rais- 
ing their record to 4-0 for 
the season. 

Suter managed to put 
two more goals in the net 
to lead the team to a 2-0 
win. 

With those two goals, 
Suter matched the school 
record of 105 points. Suter 
still remains three goals 
short of tying the JHU ca- 
reer high of 46. 

Both records are held by 
former JHU great, Sarah 
Parola (’01). Suter holds the 
career record for assists at 
19. 

The Blue Jays controlled 
the entire game, with an 
advantage in shots (31-2) 
and corner kicks (12-0). 

Arcadia’s goalie, junior 
Jackie Law, deserves a nod 
for the 15 saves she had de- 
fending their goal in the 
game. For the score to only 
end up being 2-0, it comes 
as a shock seeing the shot 
differential. 

The Lady Jays were slot- 
ted to play a game Wednes- 


day night against Steven- 
son at Homewood Field. 
Hopkins led 1-0 when the 
game was postponed due 
to lightning in the 62nd 
minute. The game will re- 
sume Thursday night at 8 
pm. 
2011 continues to be 
a great year for the JHU 
women, leading the season 
off with a nice four-win 
streak. They quite possibly 
could extend this to five 
games Thursday night, as 
they are quickly approach- 
ing the 90th minute with a 
1-0 lead. 

The greatest challenges 
still lay ahead of the Jays, 
as many more confer- 
ence games are in their 
path. There is also a great 
chance that the team will 
face their longtime playoff 
rival, Messiah, down the 
road. 

This weekend, the team 
will be traveling to Wash- 
ington College on Satur- 
day to face off against the 
Shorewomen. As always, 
expect to hear good things 
and keep your eyes open 


for the conclusion of the 
Stevenson game. 


have | 
sacrifices | 
including | 


SEPTEMBER 15, 2011 


By RYAN KAHN 


For The News-Letter 


Put yourself in his situ- 
ation. You just made mil- 
lions of dollars embezzling 
money in a Ponzi scheme, 
you've had an infatuation 
with the Miami Hurricanes 
your whole life, and envi- 
sioning yourself as part of 
the team through X-Box 
and PlayStation3 games just 
isn’t cutting it anymore. 

At five-foot-five, Nevin 
Shapiro didn't have much 
of chance at playing col- 
lege football. Instead, he 
did what any other narcis- 
sistic sport’ fanatic would 
like to do: booster his way 
into the Miami football 
program through mon- 
etary donations. 

Based on his track re- 
cord, however, it’s difficult 
to consider Shapiro as just 
another Hurricane booster. 
In a reign that ranged from 
treating recruits to cham- 
pagne parties on yachts 
to funding expenses, 
such as wedding rings for 
the players, Shapiro took 
the phrase “Go big or go 
home” quite literally. 

If you have ever seen the 
movie Blank Check, or just 


watched ESPN at all this 
summer, then you know 
how this story ends. 

At the expense of the 
NCAA, current Miami 
Head Football Coach, Al 
Golden, and Hurricane 
fans everywhere, Shapiro 
got hit by the karma train, 
helmet-to-helmet. He now 
faces a 20-year jail sentence 
for his illegal dealings with 
University of Miami foot- 
ball players. 

Shapiro describes Mi- 
ami football in the 2000's as 
a faux-professional team, 
and he was the owner. So 
why has someone, who 
was so eager to put the 
Hurricanes on the map just 
years ago, so eager to bring 
down the program? Per- 
haps it is revenge, as most 
of his friends, family and 
former Hurricane players 
have neglected to even lift 
a finger in his aid. 

What a shocker. The 
same morally sound Mi- 
ami athletes and admin- 
istrators that have com- 
mitted countless NCAA 
violations, not to mention 
criminal acts, don’t have 
the ethical sense to help 
him in a time of need. 
Who could have seen that 
coming? 

So out of spite, Shapiro 


PUIG 5 


wrote to the NCAA last 
May and described the 
menagerie that has taken 


COURTESY OF MIAMI HURRICANS 
Miami's football coach, Al Golden, has high hopes for the team. 


Yachts, prostitutes and 
college football scandals 


the current reproach will 
be detrimental to the pro- 
gram for future years. 

On the other side of the 
NCAA scandal woes lays 
Ohio State, who defeated 
the Hurricanes for the na- 
tional title in 2003, 31-24, in 
double overtime. In what 
started as an exchange of 
memorabilia and cham- 
pionship rings for tattoos 
dating as far back as 2002, 
28 Ohio State players have 
since received suspensions 
and other penalties. 

The suspensions have 
even been manifested in 
the NFL, where former 
Buckeye quarterback Ter- 
relle Pryor faces a suspen- 
sion until week seven with 
the Oakland Raiders. For- 
mer coach Jim Tressel, now 
a film consultant for the In- 
dianapolis Colts, is also fac- 
ing a ban until week seven. 

Several ESPN analysts 
are critical of Tressel’s 
suspension and have even 
called out NFL commis- 
sioner Roger Goodell for 
his lenient punishment. 
Many believe the Colts 
found a loophole and are 
manipulating the “system 
by allowing Tressel to 
serve his penalty out as a 
film consultant. 

University scandals 
have already begun to spi- 
ral out of control, and it’s 
almost certain that more 
controversy is on the hori- 
zon. As a result, the NCAA 


. has considered other op- 


tions to compensate play- 
ers to counterbalance the 
abundance of recent proba- 
tions. 

There is a_ legitimate 
argument to be made that 
college football players 
should be paid to play for 
their respective schools. 
These student athletes help 
bring in hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to their uni- 
versities each fall. 

A revision to current 
scholarship methods may 
be the NCAA‘s best op- 
tion to limit recruiting and 
incentive punishments. 
There are three alterna- 
tives to the policy in place. 

The Olympic athlete 
model, where star players 
get paid through endorse- 
ments, is One potential re- 
vision. Another possibility 
is to provide extra funding 
alongside scholarships to 
cover housing and other 
expenses, one of the most 
violated areas by big-time 
programs. 

Perhaps the most contro- 
versial model is the profes- 
sional model, where players 
make a fixed salary. 


place under their nose for 
a couple decades. Written 
with anger and conviction, 
the letter was described by 
one NCAA official as “the 
biggest thing they had 
ever seen.” 

The letter has yet to. 
come full circle, but its ef- 
fects are already on dis- 
play, which was evident to 
anyone that watched last 
week’s loss to Maryland. 

Though Miami man- 
aged to dodge the death 
penalty, which was only 
brought into effect once 
with the Southern Meth- 
odist University scandal 
in 1986, there have already 
been on-field suspensions 
for seven of the team’s 
starters. : 

Off the field, however, 


It will be interesting to 
see if and how the current 
compensation method, as 
well as the circus known 

as the BCS, will change in 
the near future. 

As a big Miami Hur- 
ricane fan, I offer my con- 
gratulations to Nevin 
Shapiro, who got what he 
wanted. In a city already 
ridiculed for most of its 
sports teams and fan base, 
one of the only programs 
South Floridians can talk 
about with pride has been 
downgraded on account 
of his letter. It’s the dawn 
of a new era for Hurricane 
football, although there is 
a glimmer of hope. Head 
coach Al Golden may be 
the guy to return the “U” 
to glory. j 


Hopkins 13, lona 6 
Hopkins 7, Fordham 6 


Hopkins 3, 
Notre Dame 0 
Hopkins 12, North Bay 


Hopkins 0, TCNJ 1 Men’s Club 0 


Hopkins 56, 
Susquehanna 7 
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ERICA SUTER 


By ERICK SUN 


For The News-Letter 


Senior midfielder Er- 
ica Suter has had a sen- 
sational soccer career at 
Hopkins, and _ it 
only got better this 
weekend against 
Drew and Arcadia 
Universities. 

Competing in 
Drew’s annual 
Fall Festival, Suter 
scored five goals 
and is now tied 
for the most career 
points in Hopkins 
history with 105. 
She is also a mere 
three scores away 
from the goals re- 
cord of 46. 

In her first 
game of the week- 
end, the senior 
led the Blue Jays 
to an 8-0 victory 
over Drew with 
her second career 
hat trick, pushing 
her career goal to- 
tal to 41 and point 
total to 103. 

In the very next game 
against Arcadia, the ride 
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yet another chapter in a 
marvelous three-plus-year 
career, during which she 
has earned all-Centennial 
Conference first team hon- 
Ors in 2008 and 2010, all- 


Centennial second team 
honors in 2009, first team 


continued for Suter as she all-Centennial freshmen 
scored team 
hievertr honors in 
team’s [ 1 i 
Se) VITAL [ee 
goals ina | STATISTICS third 
2-0 Hop- | team 
kins vic- honors 
te . Name: Erica Suter in : te 
= : an all- 
those two rea eer < Region 
games, Major: Economics Heck os 
Suter Position: Midfielder honors in 
poured Hometown: Ellicot City, 2009 and 
in five of Maryland 2010. 
her team’s Achievements: Suter How- 
Ht a ae : tied the all-time points re- J <°°" ee 
help the || cord at 105 with a five-goal | fourth 
Blue Jays || performance at Drew Uni- and fi- 
advance |} versity’s Fall Festival this nal year 
to 4-0 on |] past weekend and is just |J that will 
the sea- I! three shy of the goals record. mean the 
.son..--and Bh bee “most to 
earn a her if the 
seventh- Blue Jays 


“glace national ranking. 
Ptger' five goals were 


can finally break through 
to the national champion- 


Football jumps to 2-0 
start with 96-7 victory 


FOOTBALL, From B12 

While the offense com- 
pleted its scoring midway 
through the third quar- 
ter, the defense would 
not be denied scoring an- 
other touchdown of their 
own. 

With one minute re- 
maining in the third, fresh- 
man defensive back Patrick 
Eichner stole a pass from 
Susquehanna and ran the 
interception back 68 yards 
for his first career touch- 
down. 

With the game out 
of reach by the time the 
fourth quarter rolled 
around, the Crusaders 
managed to intercept a 
Blue Jay passing attempt 
and return it 47 yards for 
their first trip to end zone 


and avoid the shutout. 

Before any more scor- 
ing could take place the 
game clock ticked away. 
The Hopkins home opener 
came to a close with a final 
score of 56-7. 

The Blue Jays and head 
Coach Jim Margraff are 
off to a great start, be- 
ginning the season 2-0 
and 1-0 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

On Saturday, the Blue 
Jays will travel to Mora- 
vian looking to continue 
their early season domi- 
nance. 

Last year against the 
Greyhounds, the Blue Jays 
dominated, 41-3, behind 
Fazio, Wernick, and Tom- 
lin. Fazio rushed for two 
scores in the beating. 


‘Men's soccer looks to 
rebound from slow start 


M. SOCCER, FRom B12 
bring the score up to 2-0. 

St. Mary’s scored a con- 
ciliatory goal in the 69th 
minute but didn’t manage 
an equalizer as the Blue 
Jays soared to their only 
victory of the week. 

It was a physical game 
with 13 fouls and six yel- 
low cards. The majority of 
the statistics supported 
the result: Hopkins had 
more shots and corners. 
Freshman keeper Nick 
Cerrone made six saves 
versus his opposite num- 
ber’s eight. 

Hopkins moved to a 2-2- 
1 record after this week's 
games. Although none of 
these games were confer- 
ence matches, they do con- 
tribute towards the Blue 
Jays’ national ranking. 


‘ 


“Right now we're heav- 
ily focusing on confer- 
ence games,” sophomore 
defender Chris Douglas 
said. “Obviously we were 
expecting to do better 
than we did this weekend 
but we played a lot better 
[last night]...We turned a 
corner from the blips last 
weekend. Hopefully it 
will carry over from last 
night.” 

There is plenty of sea- 
son left for the Blue Jays 
to show their opponents 
what they’re made of. It 
would be rash to think 
that their record reflects 
the level of skill the team 
possesses. 

Look for their next re- 
sults as they return to ac- 
tion at Haverford this Sat- 
urday. 


- WOMEN'S SOCCER 


ship game. 

Along with her individ- 
ual accolades, Suter has ex- 
perienced great team suc- 
cess as a member of three 
Centennial Conference 


: : ; ; YOUNGBIN PARK/PHOTO EDITOR 
Erica Suter is a co-captain on this year’s soccer team and has been starting since 2008. 


Championship teams from 
2008-2010 and two Elite 
Eight qualifying squads in 
2009 and 2010. 

However, the  ulti- 
mate goal of any team is 
to hoist the gold plated 
national championship 
trophy, and her Blue Jays 
have yet to reach that ulti- 
mate standard. 

While some would think 
this year might be a down 
year after graduating six se- 
niors, perhaps this is actu- 
ally the season where they 
put it all together. 

Along with the talented 
Suter, this Blue Jay team 
still boasts twelve upper- 
classmen that have seen 
national tournament action 
to couple with a superb 
group of youngsters ready 
to step into new roles. 
ordnothe-journey fer that 
ever elusive title, Suter 
must play an integral role 
as the season moves for- 
ward, not only as a dynam- 


ic player on the field, but 
also as a guiding influence 
in the locker room. 

Whether as a motivat- 
ing force for the seasoned 
veterans or a mentor for 
the younger play- 
ers, Suter’s election 
to captaincy was no 
mistake. 

Being a_ vital 
contributor since 
her freshman year 
has given the se- 
nior a tremendous 
amount of knowl- 
edge about the 
game — something 
the newest players 
on the team would 
do well to take ad- 
vantage of, 

While many 
people talk about a 
transition phase for 
players when as- 
cending to higher 
levels of competi- 
tion, Suter never 
seemed to be out of 
her comfort zone. 

As a freshman, 
she led the team 
in scoring with 27 
points and hasn’t looked 
back, notching 28 points 
as a sophomore, 33 as a 
junior, and has already 
put in 17 in four games in 
2011. 

Perhaps it is a sign that 
as her play has improved, 
so has the play of her team. 

While it is almost as- 
sured that the senior will 
break the Hopkins record 
for most career points, 
hopefully that won't be 
the 6nly trophy she gets to 
hoist, as she brings a tre- 
mendous four year career 
to a close this 2011 fall sea- 
son. 

Be sure to support 
Erica Suter and the rest 
of the Blue Jays women’s 
soccer team this year in 
their journey for a sev- 
enth consecutive Centen- 
nial_—_Conference-.Cham- 
pionship and first ever 
National Championship, 
continuing this weekend 
at Washington College. 


FILE PHOTO 
Grad student Brandon Hahn finished in the top ten this weekend. 


Cross Country teams 


take first and second . 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Managing Editor 


Woman's Cross Country 
cruised to an easy win this 
weekend at the Lebanon 
Valley’s Invitational on 
Saturday morning, as the 
men’s team scooped up a 
second place finish at the 
same tournament. 

Sophomore Holly Clarke 
placed first overall by over 
20 seconds, heading up 
five Lady Jays (including 
a freshman trio) who fin- 
ished in the top ten. 

Hopkins won the invi- 
tational despite competing 
without two of their top 
runners: sophomore Lara 
Shegoski was busy compet- 
ing for the United States 
at the World Mountain 
Running Championships, 
while freshman Hannah 
Eckstein, Hopkins’s top fin- 
isher in last week’s champi- 
onships, did not run. 

Clarke credits both her 


personal and team’s success 
to workouts throughout the 
week and preseason. 

“The team environ- 
‘ment and having the girls 
at the top together really 
helped,” she said. “[The 
win] definitely brings up 
my confidence level and 
was a positive for the 
whole team. 

“It puts us in a good 
situation, and hopefully 
we can meet our goal of 
finishing in the top five at 
Nationals, although we're 
not thinking about that 
just yet.” : 

Men’s Cross Coun- 
try was led by junior 
Nick Kinsley, who placed 
fourth overall. . 

Freshman Austin Steck- 
lair and senior Brandon 
Hahn placed 9th and 10th, 
respectively. 

Elizabeth Town College 
claimed the men’s tourna- 
ment with four runners in 
the top eight. 
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Senior forward Annie Shephard has scored two goals through five games. 


Field hockey finds 
success In boston 


Phillips nets three, leads Jays with six goals 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 


Sports Editor 


Hopkins field hockey 
travelled to Babson College 
on Saturday and fought 
against the hosting Bea- 
vers. The final came out to 
a 3-2 loss for the Lady Jays, 
but by no means was it an 
easy win for Babson. It was 
the first loss of the season 
for Hopkins. 

The Beavers didn’t take 
long to score their first 
goal of the contest. Their 
goal came on a corner 
where some quick passes 
and a snappy shot sent 
the ball in with only 4:15 
on the clock. 

This was followed by 
another goal by Babson 
about three minutes later 
on a rebound off of senior 
goalie Kim Stein. 

The Blue Jays struck 
back at 28:22, with a goal 
from junior Maggie Phil- 
lips, who snagged a re- 
bound and snaked it into 
the Babson goal to make 
the game 2-1. 

At 38:22, the Beavers 
answered back with their 
third and final goal of the 
game. After going about 
14 minutes without an 
answer, Babson saw a sec- 
-ond Hopkins goal from 
junior Lianne Tellier. The 
Jays came close to scoring 
a third goal with a few 
minutes to play, but was 
denied by the Beaver’s 
goalie. 

. It was an unusual loss: 
Hopkins held the advan- 
tage in shots (22-18) and 
was even with Babson on 
corners. Although it was a 
tight loss, it didn’t prevent 
the ladies from travelling 
to MIT the next day for a 
solid win. 

The Engineers only 
managed to get a 1-0 lead 
off a corner at the very 
end of the first half. JHU 
didn’t waste much time, 
answering the home team 
just about seven minutes 
into the second half of 


play. 


Senior Ali Bahneman 
took a shot at the goal, 
which was then deflected 
by Phillips into the goal. A 
second Hopkins goal came 
not even three minutes 
later when Phillips add- 
ed her second goal of the 
game on a rebound from a 
shot by Tellier. 

The Blue Jays scored 
their third and final goal of 
the game less than thirty 
seconds later. Senior Carly 
Bianco put a ball in on an as- 
sist by fellow senior Annie 
Shepard. 

Hopkins managed to 
fight off the Engineers for 
the remainder of the game, 
stopping them on numer- 
ous opportunities. The tal- 
lies at the end of the match 
were both in favor of MIT; 
despite the score differ- 
ence. 

They had the advantage 
in corners (15-9) and shots 
(21-19). Stein managed 12 
saves by the end of the con- 
test. It was a great offensive 
and defensive victory for 
the Blue Jays. 

In the team’s third 
contest of the week, Hop- 
kins traveled to Salisbury 
to face the Sea Gulls. It 
marked the Jays’ second 
loss of the season and the 
second-ranked Gulls’ fifth 
straight win. Needless to 
say, it was no easy loss for 
the Lady Jays, with a final 
score of 5-0. 

Salisbury managed 
to punch through the 
Hopkins defense and re- 
mained on the attack for 
the majority of the game. 
The Blue Jays were at a 
disadvantage in shots 
and corners, which were 
20-8 and 10-8, respec- 
tively. 

The ladies return to ac- 
tion this weekend when 
they travel to Washington 


_ College for their Centen- 


nial Conference opener. 

It will be a chance for the 

team to jump back on their. 
feet and improve their 

3-2 record. Expect to hear 
good things! 


Tue Jouns Horxins News-Lerrer 


SPORTS 


Dip You 
Know? 


Sophomore women's 
cross country star Lara 
Sheogksi competed in 
the World Mountain 
Running championships 
in Alabania on Sept. || 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY 
W. Soccer vs. Stevenson, 8 PM 


TUESDAY 
M. Soccer vs. York, 7 PM 


(ilensive 


explosion 


In home-opener 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Kor The News-Letter 


On Saturday, the Hop- 
kins football team came 
back to Homewood Field 
to open conference play in 
their first home game of 
the season. 

The Blue Jays were com- 
ing off a dominant victory 
in week one, looking to 
bring the same intensity 
levelinto their home crowd. 
The visiting Susquehanna 
Crusaders were no match 
for the hostile environment 
at Homewood, as the Blue 
Jays steam rolled to a 56-7 
victory. 

The tone was set late 
in the first quarter, when 
a scoreless affair quickly 
became 7-0, in favor of the 
Blue Jays, after a 34 yard in- 
terception return by senior 
linebacker Ryan Piatek, the 
Centennial Conference de- 
fensive player of the week. 

Hopkins refused to look 
back from that point, and 
the entire stadium could 
feel the level of focus being 
turned on, as the Hopkins 
offense went to work. 

With 38 seconds re- 
maining in the first quar- 
ter, the Blue Jays expanded 
the lead to 14-0 on a two- 
yard run by senior run- 
ning back Nick Fazio to 
conclude an eight play, 75- 
yard drive. 

Before the Crusaders 
had“an~opportunity to get- 
anything going on offense, 
the Blue Jays forced backto- 
back punts, the latter leading 
to another touchdown run 
from Fazio, widening the 
Hopkins lead to 21 points. 

After Hopkins’ swarm- 
ing defense forced an- 
other punt, the offense 
turned around and scored 
another touchdown with 
just over two minutes left 
in the half, expanding the 
margin to 28-0 in favor of 


the Jays. 

The scoring attack was 
not over. After another 
defensive stop, Hopkins 
regained the ball with just 
over a minute left in the 
half. A drive that took only 
five plays and 39 seconds 
led to a third consecutive 
touchdown drive for the 
Blue Jays. 

A five-yard run by ju- 
nior running back Jona- 
than Rigaud tore the hearts 
out of Susquehanna, creat- 
ing a 35-0 halftime lead. 

For the first time in school 
history, Hopkins compiled 
more than 250 yards, both 
passing and rushing on of- 
fense. The Blue Jays totaled 
269 rushing yards and 
290 passing yards, while 
their defense only allowed 
Susquehanna to gain 179 
yards of total offense. 

Rigaud finished the 
game with seven carries for 
150 yards and three touch- 
downs. His 21.4 yards per 
carry are the highest ever 
in a single game by a Hop- 
kins running back with six 
or more carries. 

Fazio matched Rigaud’s 
touchdown mark with 
three of his own, rushing 
for 66 yards on 11 carries. 

The third quarter 
opened with a loud roar 
from the Homewood 
crowd, as Rigaud took the 
first play of the second 
half 68 yards from the line 
of scrimmage for his sec- 
ond rushing touchddwn of 
the day. 

Refusing to become 
complacent with a 42-point 
advantage, the Blue Jays 
continued to pound the 
running game; just min- 
utes later, Rigaud exploded 
for a 69-yard touchdown 
run, his third and final 
rushing touchdown of the 
game, opening the lead to 
49-0. 

SeE FOOTBALL, race B11 
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WV. Soccer undefeated in early going | 


Senior defenseman Jess Hnatiuk was the Centennial Conference 


By ALANNA OLKEN 
For The News-Letter 


It was another trium- 
phant weekend for the 
Hopkins water polo team. 
The Jays now sit at 6-2 af- 
ter Saturday’s showing at 
the Princeton Invitation- 
al. This is the team’s. best 
starting record since 2005, 
and they have high hopes 
for this season. 

Hopkins opened the 
weekend by picking up 
a win against Iona, 13-6. 
This was the second con- 
secutive week the Blue Jays 
dominated the Gaels. 

Freshman Wes Hop- 
kins and juniors Alex 
Whittam and Ross Scho- 
field each netted hat tricks 
in the win, while sopho- 
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Become a Fan on Facebook 


facebook.com/nolanson33rd 


Follow us on Facebook and take a look at the upcoming events 
scheduled In “your campus living room” for the week ahead! 


Youth prevails for water polo at Princeton 


chipped in two goals of 
his own. Juniors Kielan 
Crow and Charlie Wein- 
traub each had a strike as 
well. 

Danny Ovelar, the 
team’s freshman _ goalie 
and CWPA Southern Di- 
vision defensive player 
of the week, continued to 
prove himself as a won- 
derful new addition, mak- 
ing 10 saves with four 
steals, while allowing just 
six goals. 

Both Danny Ovelar and 
Wes Hopkins were named 
the co-conference rookies 
of the week on Sept. 5th. 

"Coming into the sea- 
son, I didn't even know 
how much I would get to 
play, so this award really 
just feels like a testament 
to my hard work during 
the summer that put me in 
a position to succeed," said 
Hopkins, a native of Sink- 
ing Spring, PA. 

The second game of the 
day was another victorious 
one for the Blue Jays as they 
squeaked by Fordham, 7-6. 
Hopkins faced off with the 
Rams at the Princeton In- 
vitational in 2010, falling 
8-5, and were in search of 
revenge. 

It was a tough game, as 
Fordham came in hot, and 
the Rams led 2-1 after the 
first quarter. Fordham was 
relentless in their attack, 
taking a close 6-5 lead into 
the final quarter. 

The Jays, however, 
pushed themselves to 
equalize their opponent, 
netting two goals late in 
the final stanza to earn 
the win. Kielan Crow led 
Hopkins with three goals, 
while Hopkins, Whittam 
and Schofield each scored a 
goal. Ovelar finished with 
nine saves. 

Hopkins headed into 
Sunday’s games with an 
uplifted spirit, which car- 
ried over to a 14-6 win over 
Harvard. 

Crow and_ Schofield 
continued to play with a 
hot hand, as the classmates 
each netted three goals. 


Hopkins, Whittam and 
senior Mark Strickland 
scored two goals apiece in 
the win. 

Kingery and junior Eli | 
Levitt also added goals of 
their own. Ovelar contin- 
ued his hot streak in net, 
making 10 saves alongside 
four steals. 

Tn the final game of the 
weekend, the Blue Jays 
gave the 19th-ranked St. 
Francis Terriers a sufficient 
scare, but couldn’t hold off 
the polo powerhouse in the 
end, falling 9-8. 

The Terriers led 7-4 at 
the half, but the Blue Jays 
came back with a ven- 
geance, making it a 9-8 
game by the fourth. 

Crow saw the back of 
the net another five times, 
a career-high, while fresh- 
man Johnny Beal scored 
a pair of goals. Levitt 
notched one for himself as 
well. 

Ovelar finished with 
eight saves and two steals. 

It was a close and excit- 
ing game for the Jays who 
have grappled with the 
Terrier’s fortitude for quite 
some time. 

Overall, it was another 
great weekend for the wa- 
ter polo boys, who came 
home from Princeton with 
three wins and one loss. 

A year ago, Hopkins 
finished 1-3 at the Princ- 
eton Invitational, a clear 
sign that despite their 
youth, the Blue Jays are a 
team to be reckoned with, 
not just in the CWPA, but 
in the Division III national 
polls as well. 

“As always, our team 
does their best in the wa- 
ter,” said Ovelar. 

Next weekend, the team 
will return to action at the 
North-South Champion- 
ship hosted by the U.S. Na- 
val Academy. 

Hopkins will play 
Brown on Saturday, Sept. 
17 at noon in Scott Nata- 
torium and will then face 
Iona for the third time this 


player of the year in 2009 
and has continued her defensive prowess early in 2011. See page B10 for full coverage. 


M. Soccer 
looking 
jorward to 
Centennial 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Managing Editor 


Men’s soccer returned 
to reality after last week’s 


7-0 routing of Goucher Col- 


lege with three hard fought 
matches, resulting in two 
losses over the weekend 
and a win last night. 

Last Friday saw Hop- 
kins face off against The 
College of New Jersey in 
a close 1-0 defeat. The Jays 
conceded a foul early in 
the second half, which led 
to TCNJ’s Taylor Gregory 
to score his second goal of 
the season. 

Hopkins’s goalkeeper, 
sophomore John Belanger, 
made three saves, while his 
opposing number blocked 
three as well. 

The next day, the Blue 
Jays fell foul to another 
set play when a free kick 
in the last ten minutes of 
the goalies match against 
Richard Stockton led to 
Hopkins conceding the 
only goal of the match, an- 
other 1-0 defeat. Hopkins 
dominated the shots-stats 
with 11 to Stockton’s five, 
but it wasn’t enough to put 
one in goal and earn a win. 

Hopkins returned to 
winning form Wednesday 
night when the Jays visited 
St. Mary’s (MD) and man- 
aged a 2-1 victory. It was 
St. Mary’s first defeat of the 
season. 

Freshman forward Matt 
Carey ended Hopkins’s 
goalie’s streak, which had 
extended to over 180 min- 
utes, with a cracking goal 
in the 43rd minute. The 
shot was also his first goal 
of his collegiate career. 

Senior forward Sean 
Coleman scored ten min- 


season at 7:30 pm on Satur- 
day in Lejeune Hall. 


utes into the second half to 
See M. SOCCER, pace B11 


Volleyball: 
Survive Ohio trek 


After dominating the 
JHU Invitational in their first 
weekend, Hopkins volley- 
ball travelled to Ohio for a 
tournament at Case Western 
Reserve where they played 
four games. Page B10 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Erica Suter” 


Women’s soccer senior 
midfielder Erica Suter tied 
the school scoring record 
this weekend with two goals 
against Arcadia before earn- 
ing Centennial player of the 
week honors. Page B11 


Ineligibowl: 
D-[ football scandals 


Divison-I college foot- 
ball headlines have been 
dominated by scandal in 
recent months, including 
shakeouts at Miami (Fla.) 
and Ohio State. Ryan Kahn 
shares his take. Page B10 


